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EDITORIALS 


Lay Evangelism 


The Urgency of the Need 


Last month we stressed “the urgent need”. for evangelism if 
mankind is going to survive in this complicated modern world. We 
want now to emphasize the great urgency of that need. We are 
thinking especially of the challenge found in the statement of 
Dr. Link that “The groups and the nations in which industrial 
civilization has attained its highest development are precisely those 
Which are becoming weaker and whose return to barbarism is the 
most rapid.” 


In the Orient, and particularly in China, we are just on the 
threshold of that industrialization. In Shanghai we can see the 
problem arising in an acute form. Shanghai is the New York of 
the East. We are told by Dr. Read of Lester Institute that “one 
out of every twenty-two people in New York State has been confined 
in an asylum for the mentaily unfit.” In 1932 a pastor of a large 
Methodist Church in New York city said in the hearing of the writer 
that he was giving a good part of his time to trying to persuade big 
business men not to commit suicide but rather to surrender their 
lives completely to God. Dr. Read quotes Jung in “Modern Man 
in Search of a Soul” to the effect that “among all the patients 
in the second half of iife-—-that is to say over 35 years old—there 
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has not been one whose problem in the last resort was not that of 
finding a religious outlook on life.” That reveals the task for 
Christianity in China. Who is sufficient for this new situation? | 


Confucian ethics has for centuries been a stabilizing factor, 
tying the Chinese mind to the ideals of a great past. But now the 
situation has got beyond control of any ethical system based on 
=— effort. Divine power alone can suffice now. It is Christ or 
chaos. 


Importance of Lay Evangelism. God works through human 
agencies. How sufficient are our human resources in China today? 
In the face of the present crisis, it is all too evident that the limited 
number of pastors and evangelists, Chinese and missionary combined, 
are wholly inadequate for the task of bringing this nation under 
_God-control and thus saving it from destruction. We can no longer 
depend alone on the clergy and periodical revivals by travelling 
evangelists. We must tap the great resources latent in the laymen 
of the Church. 


The Rev. E. Macmillan, D.D. of Pretoria, writing in the Exposi- 
tory Times of April, expresses the same conviction regarding 
South Africa. In an article on “Christianity in Action” he says, 
“Surely something much more revolutionary than revival is needed 
if the ultimate objective be to change the world. Revival is not 
enough even to quicken the Church. We must mobilize all our 
resources for the task. The professional ministry, even if changed, 
could never do it. The whole Church to the: last man and woman 
must be claimed, and to this end must be changed and trained.” 
He then quotes Dr. John R. Mott as saying, “If we liberated the 


lay forces of Christianity we should find ourselves in a new spiritual — 


order.” 


There is a unique opportunity in the layman’s approach. When 
he talks we know he is speaking out of his own experience and 
because he feels that he has found something so worthwhile that 
he cannot refrain from passing it on. A well-known Chinese eye- 
specialist was led to a surrender to Christ by the testimony of a 
business man who, after his eyes were treated and his bill paid, 
stopped to witness to the new and enriched life he had found in 
Christ. This doctor himself became so enthusiastic about the new 
life that a missionary friend expressed fear lest he should unduly 
delay patients while sharing his new found joy. 


Rev. Hudspeth during his recent trip sensed the great opnpor- 
tunity for lay evangelism in West China. In his “Impressions” in 
this issue he says, “The accession of the down-river Christians will 
probably be more effective than a large increase in the missionary 
staff but the problem will be how to harness and direct this addition 
of strength.” 


Qualifications for Lay Evangelism. But what are the qualifica- 
tions necessary for effective lay-evangelism? We find that three 
kinds of qualifications were required of the laymen in the early 
Church. They were to be “men of good reputation who are full 
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of the Spirit and of wisdom.” All three of these are just as 
essential today. 


(a) Laymen were to be “full of the Spirit.” It was not the 
epestles alone that needed this. The laymen chosen to “serve 
tables” also were to be spirit-filled men. They were to be men who 
had experienced the power of Christ in their own lives. When those 
men went forth to face the world there was a stir. Wherever they 
went they brought a challenge to men. They challenged the 
indifference and selfishness of their times. The story of their 
ministry is one of converts on the one hand and persecution on the 
other. In the presence of these laymen to whom God had become 
a reality, men could not be indifferent. And this was just because 
God had become so real in their own lives. In Christ they had 
discovered the solution of personal and social problems, and with a 
layman’s instinct for reality they went out to “turn the world upside 
down” by turning it right side up. It is recorded that when these 
laymen were scattered abroad they went everywhere preaching the 
Gospel. When we read the story of the martyr Stephen and of that 
spirit-guided layman, Philip, we catch again a sense of the spiritual 
urge that possessed those men. That was what Mott had in mind 
when he said that “If we liberated the lay forces of Christianity. 
we should find ourselves in a new spiritual order.” The growth and 
effectiveness of the Church today will be just in proportion to the 
number of laymen of this type which it can produce. 


(b) The laymen were also to be “men of good reputation.” 
One layman who is not “of good reputation” can do much to destroy 
the influence of the Church in any community. On the other hand, 
there is something about the life of an upright and respected citizen 
of a community which has great drawing power. We are told that 
“Tertullian, one of the great church fathers, said that he and most 
of the converts who came out of paganism in his day were won to 
Christ not by books or sermons but by observing how Christians 
lived and died, until there sprang up in the hearts of the observers 
a wistful desire for that something Christians had which others had 
not.” The type of life that creates this “wistful desire for that 
something” is all important. 


Training For Lay Evangelism. The third qualification is 
“wisdom.” Spirit-filled laymen of good reputation still need to be 
trained. We are familiar with the usual training methods that have 
been employed. In the earlier days the Sunday School and Christian 
Endeavour, together with the annual or semi-annual short-term Bible 
School, were among the outstanding methods. Since the visit to 
China of Dr. Weigle and the launching of a nation-wide lay-training 
movement in 1936 there has been provided, in addition to these, a 
much more thorough-going program of lay-training. Along with 
Bible study and direct evangelism, graded courses have been added 
to train lay leaders for services of worship, for children’s and young 
people’s meetings, and for evangelism in the homes. General 
supplementary education, such as hygiene, citizenship, farming, 
music and games is also provided. ‘These help the laymen to see 
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how Christianity can be applied more effectively in the Church and 
community and thus eqvip them to better perform their tasks. A 
study of the results of this movement has led one to remark that 
“If this work can be done effectively for the next ten or fifteen years, 
we may find, by the grace of God, a far more intelligent, virile, and 
celf-propagating Church.”! 

Wesley and Lay Evangelism. As we celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of John Wesley’s conversion and the beginning of 
Methodism, we search for the secrets of the great success that 
Methodism has achieved. “The Warmed Heart” so well portrayed 
by Dr. Williams in this issue was a basic factor. Without the vital 
religious experience that came to John Wesley there could have 
been no Methodism. It had the warmth of fire about it and it spread 
like wild fire. But it took more than Wesley and the clergy to make 
Methodism. The laymen have always had a great part init. Wesley 
had not only a new fire in his soul, he had a genius for organization 
and for encouraging spiritual expression on the part of lay talent 
of the Methodist groups. The whole approach lent itself to lay 
co-operation and lay initiative. There was the informality of the 
hillside, of ‘the fire side and of the small fellowship. From the first, 
responsibility was put on lay leaders, and the whole system of class 
leaders, exhorters and local preachers was gradually developed. 


While lay training was not so consciously and highly developed 
as it is now, it had an important part in the work. At least there 
was the training by doing, by working with enthusiastic and inspired 
leaders. These laymen caught the fire of the evangelists and learned 
from them how to lead classes, do personal work, and press the 
claims of Christ on those around them. In the larger congregations 
modern Methodism has in many cases either greatly modified or 
entirely given up these distinctive features of the early move- 
ment. By that much it is the loser. More recently there has 
been an encouraging reemphasis on small groups or spiritual fellow- 
ships of one kind of another. This emphasis on the importance of 
supplementing the regular church program by normal contacts in 
the home or club, over the tea cups or around the dinner table, in 
the office or factory, or in small spiritual fellowships is an encouraging 
aspect’ of present day Christianity. A greater emphasis on lay 
evangelism is, we believe, one of the best ways to “harness and 
direct” the great untapped resources of the Church. 


LARGER CO-OPERATION 
The Second World Youth Congress will take place at Vassar 
College, New York, August 15-24, 1938. The following invitation 
was issued by the International Council of the World Youth Congress 
Movement (on which the World’s Student Christian Federation is 
represented as a collaborating organization) : 


(1) China Faces the Storm. The Christian Church in China Today, by 
Ronald Rees, p. 102, 


t 
SO 
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“The Youth Organizations of the world,—all who wish to work 
for peace and who consider peaceful settlement the method for 
resolving international disputes—are invited to send representatives 
to meet for the study and discussion of: 


The political and economic organisation for peace—The Economic 
and Cultural Status of Youth and its Relation to Peace—The Religious 
and Philosophical Bases of Peace—The International Role of Youth— 
and to plan methods of collaboration to enable the’ Youth of the 
World to fulfil its responsibility in contributing towards world 


peace. 

The purpose of the Congress is to bring the youth of all nations 
into closer bonds of friendship and to develop mutual understanding 
between the youth of different opinions. No organization participat- 
ing in the Congress will be bound by its findings. These findings 
will be in the form of reports on the basis of which future work 
will be planned. 


Special emphasis will be iaid on the formulation of constructive 
plans for peace education and action, and on a study of the respon- 
sibilities that face youth in the present internationai situation.” 


Following upon the Conference at Oxford last July on Life and 
Work and the Conference at Edinburgh in August on Faith and 
Order, plans were set going for the organization of a World Council 
of Churches. A meeting was held and on May 12th at Utrecht 
the draft of a constitution for a World Council of Churches was 
adopted unanimously by a body of 75 delegates representing most 
of the larger Protestant denominations of the world, the Kastern 
Oxthodox, the Anglican and the Old Catholic Churches. The con- 
stitution as drafted for submission to the various churches describes 
this World Council as “A Fellowship of Churches which accept our 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” ‘The Council will help in 
carrying on the work of the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences. 
It will also facilitate common action by the churches, promote co- 
operation in study and call world regional conferences on specific 
subjects for the churches and will act for them on matters specially 
committed to it by them. The constitution provides for an assembly 
of not more than 450 members to meet every five years and a Central 
Committee of not more than 90 members to meet every year. Until 
this World Council of Churches is officially constituted a provisional 
committee will carry on the necessary activities. There are three 
Vige-Chairmen, one of whom is Dr. John R. Mott, Chairman of the 
International Missionary Council. 


There will be close co-operation between this World Council and 
the International Missionary Council, and so it is good to know that 
soon the Madras meeting will take place, at which the younger 
churches will be able to bring in their contribution to the co-operative 
thinking of religious leaders as they face the probiems of today. 
Cleariy there is a strong tide flowing towards closer unity amongst 
the various church bodies, a unity that is all the more necessary 
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in view of the great opportunities aswell as problems that 
are facing our Christian community. In this pooling of resources 
it is good to know that at Madras first things will be put first—in 
other words, the Church must promote thoroughgoing evangelism, 
an evangelism that. will sink more deeply and extend more widely. 
The April issue of the International Review of Missions states the 
problem in these words:— 


“The whole of the period that has elapsed since the Jerunalen 
meeting has been conspicious for the growing emphasis devoted to 
this central element (i.e. evangelism) in the Church’s life. Not 
only has there been a concentration of effort by those in charge of 
the policies of churches and missions, but along with the tragedies 
of our human scene and the rise of new and menacing dangers to the 
very life of the Church, there have been great outpourings of the 
Spirit and great turnings towards the Christ when He has been 
lifted up. 


“This is typical of the contribution which that portion of world 
Christianity now represented by the International Missionary 
Council may have to make to the wnole. There is now being planned, 
following upon the two gatherings held last summer, a Worid Council 
of the Churches.. It may in the providence of God prove to be the 
most important development in the direction of a truly oecumenical 
Church that has been seen for generations. But it might become 
something very different; a clique concerned with the reshuffling 
of the ecclesiastical status quo, or an organization for somewhat 
academic research. Only God can save it and use it for His 
Kingdom. Yet the full entering into it of the younger churches 
and the missionary movement will have the incalculable benefit that 
it will bring the never-ceasing consciousness of the vast unreached 
masses all over the earth, in Kurope and America as well as in Asia 
and Africa, into the heart of the oecumenical movement. That there 
is now in the world such a movement is not open to doubt. It is 
one of the gifts of God to us in this present time. But if it is to be 
truly oecumenical it must include the full range of oecumenica! 
Christian life and responsibility. | 

“These are some of the thoughis that crowd in upon one’s mind 
as the Madras meeting comes nearer. The central theme chosen for 
Hangchow stands, for it is in fact central; the Church—its faith, its 
life, its witness, its service, its unity.” 
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Evangelistic Work in China To-day 
(Continued) 
H. R. WILLIAMSON 


ITY Institute for Men. City institutes for men aim generally at 

providing an evening centre for social and religious intercourse 
C for young officials, and those engaged in business. It is well 

known that in the larg ecities these young men have time to 
spare, but usually apart from cinemas, theatres, and restaurats, or 
the gambling houses have few places to which they can go. The 
Y.M.C.A. meets this need to a large extent in the provincial capitals 
and other cities. But other Young Men’s Institutes, organized 
mainly to meet the religious needs of these classes, have in certain 
centres proved remarkably effective. Usually a special building has 
been found necessary for such work, but in some instances the school 
or lecture hall attached to a city church has been used with good 
results. Papers, a certain number of well-chosen books, magazines 
which appeal to the literary taste of those who come, social functions, 
some table games, discussion groups, and Bible classes; evening 
prayers daily, and some form of Christian fellowship-meeting on the 
Sunday are the usually accepted and well-tried methods for this 
form of work. It has been found that large numbers of Christian 
young men, when they leave their old environment in which they 
have been known as Christians, tend to refrain from attending the 
usual church services when they arrive in a new city. The official 
classes need some special method of approach, and some centre in 
which they can feel at home intellectually, as well as religiously, 
and these city-institutes are invaluable for that purpose. There is 
need to guard against a fairly common tendency for these groups to 
centre their religious life and activities in these institutes and not 
link themselves to the Chinese church. But with care and tact this 
dificulty can be overcome, and tremendous gain accrue to the church 
in consequence. Those who are won for Christ and led to church 
fellowship are usually men of good education, and are-able to con- 
tribute liberally to the funds. These city-institutes for men usually 
have some form of fees or occasional subscription which meets a 
good deal of the running expenses. But the secretary if employed 
not infrequently depends for his support upon the Mission. 
Magazines are sometimes issued by these Institutes and are wel- 
comed by kindred institutions in other parts. 


Bible Study Groups. Another method of city evangelism which 
has been proved successful is based on the Communistic idea of 
having “cells” of Christians in schools, offices, workshops, barracks, 
etc. These groups are arranged by Christians in these various 
institutions, as one means of spreading the Gospel. In one city, 
(Sian) last year in ten different centres, groups of workmen, 
ricksha coolies, students, doctors and nurses and officials have met 
weekly in homes, shops, offices or factories, for Christian fellowship 
and Bible study. The courses to be followed have been carefully 
arranged to meet the different needs of the various groups. By this 
means the faith of those who were already Christians has been 
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greatly stimulated, their zeal revived, and many new disciples have 
been won. 

Visitation of Women in the Home. This takes up a great deal 
of time but those who have experimented with this form of approach 
testify to its effectiveness. lf a woman missionary is set apart 
mainly for this work, and has as her colleague a tactful and well- 
trained Chinese woman, the results are invariably encouraging. By 
this means, not only are converts won, but their homes in mary 
cases become the. centre for regular meetings for the neighbours. 
Reports and observations suggest that records should be kept of 
names, addresses, and other personal and family details, so that 
gradually one’s visits assume a natural friendly character. Normally 
a weekly woman’s meeting is held in connection with the local church 
to which the women interested are invited. The children are brought 
into touch with the church through the Sunday School, and thus in 
this way the church assumes a family character. 

“The Groups of Ten.” A movement promoted by the well- 
known Christian General Chang Chih Chiang, should be mentioned 
here. It is known as the “Groups of Ten,” and is found in many 
important cities. These groups are formed in the main of men and 
women in government offices. They are pledged to read the Bible 
and to pray daily. 

Once a week they promise to bear public witness to their faith, 
and to try to gain one convert each year. The chief result of this 
movement has been to unite in these groups people who would not 
otherwise attend Christian services. Their meetings are usually 
held in government premises, and thus are useful in carrying 
Christianity into official spheres. But the tendency is for these 
groups to concentrate on their own religious life. The movement is 
of real value in helping the individual to preserve his faith. But as 
far as one’s knowledge goes, they have not been greatly effective 
in increasing the number of those who believe. 

Special Mission to Poor at Hsiakuan, Nanking. A somewhat 
unusual effort is reported from Hsiakuan, Nanking, by Rev. J. G. 
Magee of the American Church Mission. He writes, “The friendly 
request of the secretary-general of the Nanking City government, to 
cooperate with them in work for the poor in a municipal settlement, 
comprising over 10,000 people, has been rather unique. The 
Secretary approached us with the statement “we want io do our 
best by the poor people, giving them a place to live, etc., but we 
know also that there will be opium, prostitution, gambling, etc., and 
that we can do nothing about it. You can do things that we cannot 
do, and’ so what will you do to cooperate?” This was certainly a 
unique challenge and, with the help of some special gifts from 
U.S.A., I have been able to put a clergyman over there and establish 
a little chapel, which has been a great success from the beginning. 
The work has already outgrown our quarters and I am trying to 
raise money to buy land and put up a suitable church and home for 
the worker.” 


Meetings for Returned Students. Chinese Students who have 
been educated abroad tend to become a class by themselves, and so. 


» 
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in some cities where they are found in considerable numbers, it has 
been found useful to organise special meetings for them, either in 
the form of Bible classes, or discussion grouvs. It has been found 
possible in these groups to approach Christian questions in a more 
intellectual and philosophical way than is feasible in the ordinary 
church congregations, and so this “distinctiveness’ has its special 
value. In Tsingtao where this method has been exploited very 
successfully, a Christian Choir and a regular service have been 
effectively carried on. The difficulty of relating these students to 
the organised Chinese church is a real one and has not yet been 
satisfactorily solved. But as a means of keeping Christian students 
who have been abroad within the sphere of Christian influence and 
as a means of interesting and gaining others who would not other- 
wise be won, the method is recommended. 


The above summarises fairly completely the various methods of 
evangelistic work generally for city work. Every one of these 
methods is successful to a degree, but correspondents stress over 
and over again the need for “personal” or “group” work in con- 
nection with them all. If Christians are to be gained in larger 
numbers it will be by giving more time and thought to this aspect 
of all evangelistic methods. Public preaching has its peculiar value, 
and must go on, but reports received suggest that personal and 
group work are far more effective. [For this deep spirituality, tact 
and a certain human friendliness are essential. 


2. Special Efforts in City Evangelism. Under this heading we 
shall outline efforts made on special occasions to revive the church 
and extend the membership. 


“Weeks of Evangelism.” Most of those reporting tell of the 


‘valuable opportunity afforded by the adoption of the special week 


of evangelism movement, conducted usually about the Chinese New 
Year, when the people in cities are mostly at leisure and approachable, 
In many cities this week is prepared for by special prayer meetings, 
but very few refer to any particular effort that is made to discuss 
the subjects of the evangelistic addresses, or to train the laity to 
take their part in presenting the message for this season. Reports 
received indicate that some kind of preachers’ training class preceding 
this week would be a big asset. One suggestion is that the topics 
should be discussed by some experienced teacher pastor, who would 
indicate the form of address, suggest suitable illustrations, and give 
some opportunity to those who are not well accustomed to public 
work of this character for practising the presentation of the material. 

The churches in the different cities usually make this special 
week an opportunity for interdenominational cooperation, the city 
being divided up into sections, responsibility for these being each 
assigned to one church. During this pericd also the addresses 
delivered on Sundays in the churches are of an evangelistic character, 
and the churches are open on every day or several days of this 
particular week. 

The biggest success has followed where homes have been offered 
for the purpose of observing this specia! week. This had been 
found to be more effective than preaching on ihe streets. 
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Special Interdenominational Campaigns. Apart from the obser- 
vance of this special week at New Year time, some centres report 
special interdenominational efforts for periods varying from a week 
to several months. In this connection the following report will be 
of interest. “The Protestant denominations have all united in the 
formation of a preaching band which makes weekly tours through 
the streets with banners, music, evangelists and tracts. Also a 
campaign has been organised by the women to visit every house in 
the city in order, street by street, to give away Scriptures, and seek 
an opportunity for contacts. This method of approach to the out- 
sider is clumsy, and in many cases unlikely to attract him. 
Scripture terminology is often used that to a non-Christian must be 
quite unintelligible.” 


The writer of this report goes on to say that in his opinion 
this militant type of approach is not suitable to the Chinese mind 
and is likely to harden the people against any appeal. He says that 
signs of this were apparent already, as although there was no 
opposition to open-air preaching it has so far been surprisingly 
unfruitful. He further considers that personal evangelism remains 
the ideal method of spreading the Gospel in his part of China. 


A report from two cities in Shantung in which a special inten- 
sive and interdenominational effort was made over a period of six 
weeks confirms this. During this time every home in the city was 
approached by some one. However they cannot report a single 
person brought into the church as a result. There is no doubt that 
such a thorough attempt to reach every home in a city has its 
value, but reports on such efforts would suggest that if actual results 
are to be obtained, the drive must be followed up systematically by 
further visitation of those who seem to be interested, and enrolling 
them into Bible-study and inspirational groups. It would seem 
better to do regular work in a smaller area than to spread the 
energies of the whole Christian force over the whole city, for a 
short time. This of course calls for rich qualities of perseverance 
and devotion. It is easier always to enrol people for a _ special 
demonstrative effort than to get them to plod along in a quieter and 
more regular way. 

Another city (a provincial capital) reports a united effort of 
the church with the use of a tent in a public space, to which great 
crowds came. .Enquirers were enrolled after the meetings and of 
150 who gave in their names six were found to have continued in 
attendance at church for a reasonable length of time. Every one 
of these 150 enquirers was invited to special meetings, with tea 
and cakes provided, “but results were very poor indeed.” - 

In Peking special opportunity has been taken of Home Week 
to stage “Pageants” in the larger churches, showing the influence 
of a Christian home in spreading the light. 

Many city churches have occasionally invited some well-known 
evangelist (Chinese) to conduct a week or ten days of special revival 
meetings. The objectives have usually been to arouse the en- 
thusiasm and deepen the spiritual life of the Christians with a view 
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to their becoming more keen in evangelism, and also to bring people 
to definite decision either to become registered enquirers or pledged 
disciples of Christ. The results of these efforts generally are 
reported to be good, although in many cases, as will be seen from 
the reports in the next section on sporadic efforts at evangelism, 
there are also effects of a schismatic and disruptive character 
observed. 


3. Evangelism by Means of Broadcasting Stations. The use of 
the “radio” for the furthering of the evangelistic work of the 


Church is gradually being extended in China. There are three 


centres in which this work has attained to some prominence, viz., 
Shanghai, Peking and Hankow. A brief account of these is given 
below, viz: 


The Shanghai Christian Broadcasting Association. ‘This Asso- 
ciation was organised in 1933. Mr. K. S. Lee, a wealthy exchange 
broker of Shanghai, presented a Broadcasting set, which was 
installed in the building of the Christian Literature Society in 
Museum Road, Shanghai. It is known as Station XMHD, and the 
work is under the supervision of a small international Board of 
Promoters. It is supported by membership fees, free-will offerings 
and the gifts of the promoters. This Association is entirely 
managed by a Christian group, the sole purpose of which is to put 
on the air constructive programs and to advance the Kingdom of 
God. Its present transmitter is one kilowatt in power. It has a 
frequency of 750 K.C. and a wave length of 211.2 M. 


The daily programme, apart from Sundays, begins at 12.25 
noon, and. is continued at intervials throughout the afternoon and 
evening until 10 p.m. Music, news items, a Children’s hour, with 
a religious meditation at noon-day and an evangelistic service in the 
evening form the regular programme. On Sundays a religious 
service is broadcast from the Cathedral or other worship centre, 
and an evangelistic service with religious music is broadcast in the 
evening. A great variety of languages have been used by this 
Station—French, Russian, English and Chinese in several dialects, 
and all churches are cooperating in the programme. 


The messages thus broadcast reach every part of the Far East, 
including Australia, and the remotest parts of China. Numerous 
letters of appreciation and instances of direct conversion are reported 
as the result of this work. It is becoming more and more the 
practice for country stations to instal receiving sets, and the audience 
hearing XMHD is constantly on the increase. 


The North China Christian Broadcasting Association. The work 
of this Association was made possible by the gift of the old Shanghai 
transmitting set of 150 watt presented by Mr. K. S. Lee. They 
beran work in 1935, over station XLKA, 1190 K.C. and a wave length 
of 252.1 m. The range covers the whole of North China. The 
Association is sponsored by Christian leaders from nearly all the 
Christian groups in North China, and is supported by membership 
fees and voluntary contributions. It is installed in the Yu Ying 
School premises at Teng Shih K’ou, Peking, and is on the air with 
a religious and cultural programme each day. By improving the 
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technical and organisational basis for the broadcasts the average 
hourly cost of operation has been reduced to about $3 an hour, 
less than is paid for the time of a teacher in college! Appreciative 
letters have been received from listeners in out-of-the-way places in 
Suiyuan, Shansi, Hopei, Honan and Shantung, and from invalids, 
who though unable to leave their homes have found Christian joy 
and fellowship by this means. 

The programme has included half-hour worship services in both 
Chinese and English, short Scripture readings, music and stories for 
children, programmes for Middle school and college students, with 
emphasis on vocational guidance, reports of news with religious 
significance emphasised, religious dramas, health talks, talks on rural 
problems, evening prayers, and a weekly Bible study period, 
frequentlye conducted by the question and answer method. 

The religious emphasis of the broadcasts from this station may 
be inferred from the remark of the employee of a small bicycle shop, 
who commented, “Your station is very queer, you are all the time 
talking about Jesus.” | 

The programmes are printed daily in eight Chinese and two 
English language newspapers. 

The Wuhan Christian Broadcasting Society. This Society took 
to the air in 1936. It functions under the auspices of the Hupei 
Christian Council, and uses the Hankow Municipal Station for its 
broadcasts under signal XGOW, 1010 K.C. wave length 298 M. 
This Society arranges Christian programmes twice a week, on 
Sundays from 6-7 p.m. and on Tuesdays from 5-6 p.m. It is sup- 
ported by membership fees and voluntary contributions. Its pro- 
grammes have been heard in New York, and listening-in groups are 
organised in the local and district churches. 

Christian Broadcasting in Other Centres. Other efforts in 
Christian Broadcasting are reported from Shaohing, Tsinan and 
Hongkong. 

At Shaohing, the three churches in the city combined to 
organise religious broadcasting over a private transmitter each 
Sunday afternoon from 3-30 to 4-30 p.m. 

At Tsinan, musical, cultural and religious programmes were 
transmitted from the Shantung Christian University “Cheeloo”’ once 
or twice a week. 

At Hongkong an experiment has been started with a Christian 
Broadcasting Service each Sunday, using the Government Station 
from 10-10 to 10-30 p.m. after the ordinary programme has closed 
down. This is a cooperative effort on the part of the Anglican, 
Roman and Union Churches. Each of these groups take respon- 
sibility for a month’s programme in turn. The Bishop of Hong- 
kong reports as follows:— 

“The Chief Justice told me that nearly all his Chinese clerks, 
very few of whom are Christian, listen-in. This probably means, 
as I expected, that we shall reach quite a large number of English- 
speaking Chinese, let alone what he happen with the English 
people themselves. | 
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“T took the general subject, ‘The Christian Faces the World,’ 
under four headings—Courage, Faith, Forgiveness, Charity. I began 
straight in talking, introducing either some whole passage from the 
Bible or some reference to a parable, then about eight people from 
the Cathedral choir sang a hymn unaccompanied, then short prayers, 
and we closed with the choir again singing one of the ‘manifold’ 
amens.” 

There are other centres like Ch’engtu, Chang-sha and Nanking 
where broadcasting under Christian auspices has been undertaken, 
but no reports have been received. 


B. EVANGELISTIC WORK IN RURAL AREAS 


It should be understood that in discussing evangelistic methods 
in rural areas the county towns are included. To some extent there 
is duplication of the work in the larger city centres, but the work 
in the country towns (hsien) links itself more naturally with that 
done in the market-towns and villages. and so it is dealt with more 


fully under this heading than under that of city evangelism. 


The reports received show that Rural] Evangelisation is char- 
acterised by a great variety of method. It will be our object to 
give an account of the more important of these methods, especially 
those which seem to be relatively more successful. 


1.—Resident Evangelists. The system of locating evangelists 
at fixed centres in the country districts is still in vogue in many 
places. In some instances two women are stationed together in a 
centre, or in some others only one, but in the latter case the woman 
is usually of middle age. In the maioritv of instances quoted these 
women evangelists are stationed only at places where there is a 
resident pastor, (Chinese): Men evangelists (usually only one in 
each place) are concurrently teachers of the local school. and these 
school duties, when combined with that of evangelist. tend to prevent 
him from visiting the district. The women evangelists are on the 
whole more mobile than the men. Possibly the fact that they usually 
work in pairs accounts for this. But the complaint is almost 
universal. that men evangelists who are resident in fixed centres 
tend to stay in a good deal more than they should. There are 
exceptions, but the average evangelist goes out verv little into the 
district round, unless he is constantly spurred on to do so by the 
missionary or other superintendent of the area. The system of 
requesting the evangelist to keep a diary, reporting on his visits to 
various places has been tried, but without great success. Another 
drawback to this system is that the church where the evangelist is 
residing comes to regard him as their pastor, although he is usually 
supported entirely by the Mission, and this is bad in many ways. It 
retards self-support, and hinders the development of lay ministries. 
On the whole, the tendency of Missions nowadays is to give up this 
system, as far as men evangelists are concerned and to go in for 
some kind of more mobile evangelism. 


2.—Evangelistic Bands. Some of these are composed of full- 


F time employed evangelists of Mission Boards, working largely under 
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missionary supervision. Others, supported by the Mission, work in 
association with the Chinese church, and carry on their campaigns 
with the cooperation of local pastors and lay-workers. Other bands 
are voluntary in character. consisting of church members who pledge 
themselves to give so much time to organised evangelistic endeavour 
in the country districts. Others again consist of theological students 
who carry on a campaign of evangelism for a specified period as 
part of their course. In some areas the bands are jointly supported 
bv the Mission and the Chinese church. and in some instances the 
Chinese church is entirely responsible for the support and direction 
of them. An account of some of these methods of rural evangelisa- 
tion follows :— 

Tent-Evangelistic Work. The methods adopted by the China 
Inland Mission in South Hopei province, covering fifteen counties, 
are worthy of snecial note. I am indebted to the Rev. R. E. Thompson 
of C.I.M. for the following information: 


“There are many things to be said in favour of the use of 
tents in rural evangelism. The tent in itself is an attraction. It 
provides a meeting place for a large crowd in villages where other- 
wise such a-place could not be found. The transitory nature of a 
tent makes it vlain to the villagers that the missionary and his 
fellow-workers have not come to stay and establish themselves. It 
is evident to all that they are a mobile team. The enquirers gathered 
in through this method are easily and quickly formed into self- 
supporting groups. 

If tent evangelism is to be carried on successfully it is essential 
that the workers should be men who are born again, men with a 
love for souls. and a readiness to suffer hardship as good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ. It is essential also that the men engaged on the 
work should be good team workers. It has been found from 
experience that two well-trained men and one young untrained man 
as helper is sufficient staff for one tent. 


As to the tent itself, one of 30 ft. by 15 ft. with seating 
capacity for one hundred persons is most suitable for village work. 
If the tent is too large there is not only extra expense and trouble 
involved in transportation, but it is very difficult to heat in cold 
weather. Further a crowded small tent is a greater attraction than 
a half-full bigger one. We have found it a good plan to provide in 
addition a small tent 9 ft. bv 6 ft. for the staff. Jt can be used for 
an enquiry room as well as living quarters, and it keeps the staff on 
the spot, saving extra watchman, and giving the staff much needed 
privacy when required. 

The seating arrangements are very important. The way which 
we have found to be best is to have two forms placed length-wise 
between the central poles. Then place twenty planks, each 5 ft. 5 in. 
long, one end on the central forms, and the other reaching towards 
the side of the tent on a small folding stool. The passage ways 
are thus down the sides and not down the centre. 


The planks and small folding stools can be easily tied together 
and transported on a cart or a barrow. 
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Method of Approach.—It is wise to inform the officials of the 
county seat that the tent band proposes to evangelise a certain 
district or village. After prayerful consideration of the field two 
of the workers should visit the village and seek an interview with 
the village elder. If the band is working in an area where there 
is an organised church, the leaders of the church should be con- 
sulted and their cooperation sought. They may have a suitable 
village to suggest, and through some connection of theirs entrance 
may be made easy. At any rate the village elder should be con- 
sulted, and nothing should be taken for granted. If a welcome is 
extended to the band and the village elder cooperates to find a 
suitable site for the tent, we may go forward with a good measure 
of confidence that God, who has opened a door, will open hearts too. 

Should the village elder make excuses and suggest difficulties, 
it is wise to seek other fields. 


When the place and date of starting the campaign have been 
fixed, notices should be written and put on the walls of the village 
and also on the walls on nearby villages. When the tent and 
workers arrive the village elder should be sought out, and if possible 
his help should be secured in pitching the tent and in making con- 
tacts with other leading men of the village. The first few days 
in a village are very important. 


-Method of Work.—The duration of stay in a village will depend 
largely on what the aim of the mission is. If the band is aiming 
at wide-spread preaching of the gospel, then places where large 
crowds are gathered will be sought and the duration of stay at the 
centre will be short. 

If on the other hand our aim is to lead souls to the Saviour, 
and the formation of self-supporting groups of believers, we should 
seek places where the people are not being disturbed by fairs, 
theatricals, etc. It has been found from some years of experience 
in this work, that it takes at least one month for the curiosity and 
strangeness to wear off and for those who are really interested to 
get a clear grasp of some of the fundamental truths of Christianity. 
At the end of a month of evangelism, after a number of enquirers 
have come forward, we have urged them to find a suitable place and 
we have stayed another two weeks on their premises teaching. 

When working in a village where there is no organised church 
we are ready to stay three months in a village if thereby we can 
get a group of new enquirers established in the fundamentals of 
the gospel. 

Daily Routine.—It is not easy while living in a tent and moving 
from place to place to strictly follow a schedule. Yet, if some kind 
of a daily time-table is not drawn up, it will be found that the 
workers will get no time for their own spiritual refreshing, and they 
will become weary in the work and discouraged. 

A daily time for united Bible study and prayer should be 
arranged. In the winter this will be after breakfast, and in the 
spring before breakfast. 

Time must-be allowed for private reading and a measure of 
quiet. To this end it is wise, where possible, that the tent will not 
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be open in the forenoon. During the winter, in most villages, there 
is no difficulty in getting a crowd for a meeting directly after the 
noon meal-hour. If this is not possible, the workers should plan to 
visit nearby villages at that time and preach the Gospel there, 
Workers should be urged to get out for some exercise every day. 
Physical exercise can be combined with Gospel witness. 

The hour for starting the meeting in the evening will vary 
with the season of the year. The first to arrive will be the boys 
and girls and this is a good time to have a meeting for them. Much 
singing and Bible stories from posters will hold them, if the worker 
in charge has a love for little ones and some ability in interesting 
them. 

As the audience gathers one of the workers should see that the 
people get seats and that good order is maintained. There should 
be a section of the tent roped off for women, and a separate door 
opened for them. If there is a Bible woman connected with the 
Band, it will be her duty to care for the women. If there is no Bible 
woman, the oldest worker should attend to this. The meeting 
should not be allowed to continue too long, from one-and-a-half to two 
hours being ample. 

During the first week it may be found that all will leave the 
tent as soon as the meeting is over. As the interest grows some 
will stay behind for talks and to ask questions. To give such an 
opportunity, it is wise to get the meeting finished as early as 
possible. 

Preaching Materials.—During a stay of one month in a village 
there is time to make fairly full presentation of the Gospel message. 
The first week may be used for the most part, in showing the folly 
and falseness of idol worship and in presenting the fact of the One 
True God. The story of the creation and other Old Testament 
stories will be the material most in evidence these days. 


The second week, one worker should take up the life of Christ, 


using the China Sunday School Union pictures. If these are put 
on rollers and placed in a suitable box with a light behind, they will 
prove a great attraction. If these special pictures are used it wil! 
take two weeks to go through the life of Christ. While one 
preacher is thus engaged, the other, during this second week, 
should preach on sins in the life. It will be found that by the 
second week the workers are familiar enough with the people to be 
able to deal with some of the more common sins. Christ should be 
presented as Saviour and as the remedy for all heart-ills. 

The third week should be the time when repentance is urged 
and future punishment for the wicked is emphasised. 

The worker presenting the life of Christ will continue, and by 
the end of the week he should have reached the great story of the 
cross. 

During the fourth week, much time will be spent helping new 
enquirers to a better understanding of the truth and answering their 
many questions, regarding the Church, Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 


etc. 
(To be Continued) 
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The “Good-Will Industries” 
Nantao Christian Institute, Shanghai 
WILMOT D. BOONE 


66 OOD-WILL INDUSTRIES” is an endeavor to go beyond the 

essential first stage of mass relief in the refugee camps to 

G reconstruction measures. This method of distribution of 

relief funds and materials among the unemployed and 
scattered poor of Nantao may prove helpful to other communities. 


A visit to devastated Nantao in Shanghai is sufficient argument 
for this and other modes of rehabilitation. The two square miles of 
desolation, where tens of thousands of homes, home industries and 
little merchants made the old “Native City” is already commencing 
the difficult task of restoration. Upwards of 30,000 persons in 9,200 
dwellings were listed: with the Social Bureau by the first week of 
April. Although not more than two-fifths of the buildings beyond 
the “Safety Zone’ escaped destruction by fire very few of these 
escaped thorough pillage. The return of the former residents is to 
prevent squatter occupancy, to salvage the usable debris and to permit 
renewal of independent life after refugee camp or slum crowding and 
privation. 

Steadily increasing numbers of men, women and children are 
to be seen on every street and amid the ruins of their homes despite 
continuing martial law restrictions at every barrier, enrollments, 
the danger of compulsory gang-labor (and, by statement of a police 
official, frequent looting and assault at night in areas not adjacent 
to military posts.) For these thousands, mostly merchants or skilled 
handicraftsmen and their families, there is liftle market, an utter 
dearth of work material and equipment. limited food. an outlook of 
desolation and a lack of opportunity that is appalling. It is the 
cheerful spirit. adaptive industry and quick transforming of the 
ruins that is Nantao todav that best manifests China’s inherent 
strength and resiliency. Within a few weeks most salvageable 
material has been dug from the chaos of burned walls. Huts of 
piled brick and rusted iron provide something of shelter for thousands 
and amid ‘brave attempts at shopkeeping here and there one hears 
the clatter of spared looms or the pounding of ironworkers and sees 
the renewal of bamboo basketry, a rope-walk or the like. 


When people of this type are not only willing but eager to accept 
employment for a TEN cent cash wage (in Shanghai!) there is 
evidence of dire need. For such an opportunity to earn, the applicants 
coming to the “Good-will’’ work-center increases daily. 


In seeking to collect the things of daily life that these dispos- 
sessed so greatly need and cannot buy the Nantao Christian Institute, 
a Social Settlement or Community House, has found a quick response 
to its proposal of ‘“Good-will” giving. In the first six weeks more 
than two hundred collection bags were placed in as many homes and 
calls for the collection of furniture, work materials and unsaleable 
stores are increasing. Others, both in Shanghai and abroad, have 
contributed funds for wage and collection costs. ‘“Good-will In- 
dustries” has likewise found more than the expected response to 
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its offer of a chance for the unemployed to earn and supply their 

home needs. The eager and.cheerful labor of hundreds of these 

eee * > pillaged houses and iron huts gives ample approval of 
e me 


Briefly, the “Good-will’” Society acts as the collection and dis- 
tributine agent for assisting nersons who have THINGS to be dis- 
posed of in placing these directly in the hands of the genuinely needy. 
The busy merchant or housewife usually admits too narrow contact 
with the “other half” to nermit giving when and where the need is 
greatest, with a consequent piling up of “junk”. or wholesale and 
indiscriminate casting awav. For many there is little need for the 
small amount of money that the sale of some old article would bring. 
Seeing the worth to someone of a chair or hat-rack that needs mend- 
ing and painting they are willing to telephone to “Good-will” to call 
for it; in the same way shop-worn goods in too small quantity for 
auction come from the larger merchants. This service proves a 
positive relief to people house moving and on many imagine- 
able occasions. Clothing of every description, bedding, cloth, scrap 
building material and tools. kitchen ware and cutlery, furniture, 
office equipment, umbrellas, bicycles and baby carriages, books and 
magazines, radios, clocks. lawn-mowers-in fact all the things of life 
find new use where “Good-will” has proved its worth in relating the 
Haves and the Have-nots. 


Collections are made at stated intervals, the date appearing on 
the placed bag or basket. In practically all of the larger American 
cities the “Good-will” truck is a well known visitor in every locality. 
It calls not only at the homes of the well-to-do but witnesses to the 
public sniritedness of hotels, department stores, wholesale merchants, 
nublie institutions. schools. hospitals, theatres and of all who have 
learned to turn to “Good-will” to make intelligent use of the unwant- 
ed things that a great city accumulates. 


In the United States the society generally maintains a large 
central agency conducted with the double purnose of giving employ- 
ment to people out-of-work, at the variety of trades they normally 
represent, and of gainine knowledge of these employed as necessary 
for the wise placing of the individuals in regular emplovment. An 
important aspect of the many work rooms is that something of voca- 
tional training is given. As a rule nayments are small and working 
hours are shorter than in commercial industry for all direct competi- 
tion with manufacturing trades and exploitation of cheap labor is 
avoided. Time must be given for the seeking of employment else- 
where and for the work of the home. night-school or other interests 
while the worker earns his living rather than go on the dole. 

When the materials for work or distribution have been collected 
these are first sorted for immediate disposal or re-conditioning. Most 
of the clothing is then sent to the washing or dyeing rooms before 
repair or alteration in sewing rooms. Clocks, radios, bicycles and 
the like are sent to the repair shops, good pictures are framed, books 
and magazines are sorted for sale or distribution and similarly all the 
thousand and one things collected from day to day. 

A large share of the income necessary for operating an enterprise 
requiring the staff, building, equipment, collecting vehicles and 
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publicity costs of the “Good-will Industries” as conducted in Amer- 
ican cities comes from the sale of most of the re-conditioned articles. 
It is evident that many of these are not suited to the immediate 
needs of the poor, or, as in the case of a filing cabinet or ancient 
radio would be of little use to most. For providing useful articles 
at low cost one or more modest sales-rooms are usually opened in the 
poorer quarters of the city where a wide range of household and 
personal necessities are sold at nominal price. 


To give wisely by free distribution on a large scale proves a most 
difficult task, as has been learned by painful experience in many 
of China’s mission communities. The giving institution soon be- 
comes an “easy-mark” for that common specimen who lives by 
wheedling or uses every strategy to buy cheaply for gain rather than 
use. One important phase of “Good-will’ is that of conducting in- 
telligent investigation into the needs and conditions of its many ap- 
plicants. It also stands ready to obtain or make and supply many 
of the needs of other philanthropic organizations, either without 
charge or at cost. By studied cooperation with specialized agencies 
of relief, by touch with pastors, district visitors, nurses and govern- 
ment social bureaus, ‘‘*Good-will” becomes a clearing house for 
“cases” and things as the Community Chest functions for many in 
the realm of support. It is usually related directly to some Community 
House or Settlement that maintains visitors in the slum area. It 
is thus a means for supplying the needed things for rehabilitation 
of a burned home, for reclothing some neglected old man, for pro- 
viding an ambitious, penniless boy with books or radio parts, or some 
poor mother with a needed bed or baby-carriage; with the axiom of 
self-help applied wherever possible. 


““Good-will” in Shanghai” 


Shanghai International Red Cross received thousands of boxes 
and bales of clothing from overseas. These were sorted for ithe 
distribution of clothing suitable for winter wear or underwear by 
the hundreds of thousands of refugees encamped in or near 
Shanghai. The problem of making wise use of the great rag-pile 
remaining, “Good-will” has met. It has a use for ALL as providing 
work material. Mending, altering and making garments and shoes 
is work that hundreds of the desperately needy Chinese women can 
do. The sorting of scrap cloth for shoe linings and soles and other 
uses, some can do. Still more are employed at pasting cloth board 
shoe material and at slipper and mop making. The refugee hospitals 
are calling for thousands of pads for use with enteric cases, cloth is 
needed for baby and household uses, for patches, bedding; every scrap 
is well used and gladly earned. Men are put to the growing pile of 
discarded shoes (cobbling and cutting down high hecls!) thereby 
earning a little stock for roadside peddling by way of return to shoe- 
shop independence. Women are washing, ironing, tending the 
children of others. Men are finding employment at their own trades 
in tinsmith work, tailoring, basket making, carpentering, or by non- 
skilled labor, such as window washing. An average of 120 were at 
work daily by the end of the first six weeks of the project. As soon 
as incoming materials permit (the chief difficult in a sacked war area) 
other trades may be added as scores of applicants await employment. 
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A directly related avenue of self-help is found in placing a large 
proportion of the output of the work rooms directly into the hands of 
the refugees still in camps or of other unemployed homeless. These 
are generally trusted with a first small stock of the slippers, old shoes, 
diapers, shoe materials or the like. Half of the sales receipts are 
paid to “Good-will’, half are retained. By this means the return to 
independence is extended to many unfit for handicraft. 


From the first an outstanding feature of this work in Nantao 
has been the spirit of cheerful chattering industry. After months 
of inurement in camp or slum privation the pleasure of being again 
at work and the spirit of freedom from dispair or fear and enjoy- 
ment of the bright workrooms is in striking contrast to the utter 
desolation on every hand. The genuine pleasure found in the daily 
chapel period and appreciation of the things that their work enables 
them to choose daily from the “‘Good-will Store” tells us that this is 
a truly character-creating undertaking. 


The short working hours, five a day, assures that this is not 
another factory. It allows time and gives incentive to seek other 
employment but carries the unemployed meanwhile. The principle 
of self-help in relief requires that some cash payment should be given 
as well as material aid. The daily cash wage of ten cents for the 
unskilled and twenty cents for the skilled workman seems all too little 
for true rehabilitation but has been found sufficient for China. With 
many to pay and small income the pay-roll mounts up! 


In addition to the cash payment there is a “Scrip” wage of one 
“Work Certificate’, two for the skilled, for each day’s work. These 
are each equivalent to ten cents and are the means of purchase of the 
garments, hats, shoes, utensils, materials, furniture and misceilany 
that come to the “Good-will Store.” This stock has come from the 
“Good-will Bags’ and the output of the work-rooms. All are prited 
very nominally and are also available for the non-worker poor of 
the neighborhood for cash or for free distribution in the case of those 
to whom free tickets have been issued on a daily round of visits to 
the most needy homes. When possible one “Scrip” note is good for 
a bath, a hair cut and other personal services conducted by the other 
“unemployed.” Cash receipts go to the wage fund. 


The three-hour morning and afternoon period each include a 
half hour when all join eagerly in “Christian Teachings” assembly 
and “Popular Education” classes and recreation. Politics are taboo. 
Problems of discipline and work are in the hands of a joint committee 
of the workers and the staff. Each worker on enrollment deposits 
ten cents for an identification badge, with number, and all check 
in and out on arrival and departure each dey. A card index of the 
workers, another of donors, one for keeping track of bags placed 
and of collections, with weekly reports from all departments enable 
constant check with a minimum of effort. Health care is greatly 
needed and has been made possible by a semi-weekly clinic for work- 
ers and the neighborhood. 


_ The first two hundred “Good-will Bags”, placed in as many 
Chinese and foreign homes in Shanghai’s Settlement and Concession. 
brought to us a most interesting assortment of discarded things, 
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nearly ten thousand articles in the first two months. To mention 
but a few—used toys, empty tins and bottles (the latter go to hos- 
pitals) broken chairs and beds, perambulators, framed and unframed 
pictures, old qiewspapers, sad handbags and much-travelled trunks, 
shoes (women’s high-heeled and children’s shoes predominate), single 
shoes!, old furs, faded hats (one “topper” in leather case!) odds and 
ends of crockery and cooking utensils, old clocks and radios, musical 
instruments, electric irons (inoperable), fans....a cross section of 
what accumulates in attics and things left behind when moving. 
above all clothing, of every vintage and design of the last two decades 
for two civilizations. 


What shall we do with the fur muffs, the puttees, army forage 
caps, Cantonese baby-slings, torn mosquito nets, dress suits and danc- 
ing slippers? Everything can be and is being put to use. Many 
provide materials. some are re-conditioned, many go directly where 
needed, the majority to the “Good-will Store” Here the most impos- 
sible or bizarre object comes to its final and most useful (?) career. 
Some poor peddlar chooses the nerambulator (30 cts.) for peanut 
peddling; a cobbler selects four pair of leather shoes: a former 
student offers one work certificate for a large package of crayons; 
a careful matron assembles one bundle of chopsticks; two black 
bow ties; a small bamboo stool: one stained small pillow: one pair 
child’s shoes; and two bottles, the total price is 40 cents for which 
she offers four “Scrip” notes, the earnings of two days above her 
cash payment for stitching diapers on a (donated) sew ing machine. 
When rice, beans or other foodstuff can be offered, the primary need 
for food at cost, limited to one serip purchases, shuts out all other 
sales, revealing | the essential need. A Workers Cooperative Store 
is the next step, 


Every afternoon from fifty to a hundred from the pitiable shack 
homes. which have been visited the same morning for distribution 
of relief tickets, come for the garments, utensils or furniture in- 
dicated on the slips they present: For each child the gift of a toy 
from some “Good-wil! Bag” is added. 


Courteous visits by the Nantao authorities. military and civil, 
indicate approval and permission to develop this relief center, as 
neither competitive nor exploiting nor in any way concerned with 
labor organization or political activity. 


So much for the method of Shanghai’s “Good-will”’, which is 
an adaptation of successful ventures by and for the depressed in 
the United States and elsewhere. This is frankly an experimental 
step on the way to reconstruction. It is as yet a local effort but one 
that may offer a “way out” for thousands in this and other destroyed 
areas. It should become an agency for relief as long as there are 
unemployed among us. To quote from an account of an established 
“Workers Exchange” in Richmond, Virginia (Reader’s Digest, March, 
1938 p. 76) “The relief attitude is altogether missing. Members know 
that the things they make are needed....and the goods that they 
carry home each night from the store are purchased with earned 
certificates....This appears to be the least costly answer to the 
problem of the unemployed.” 
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The Warmed Heart* 
Aldersgate—Then and Now 


M. O. WILLIAMS, Jr. 


OHN Wesley was a disturbed and unhappy young man during 
J those days just before May 24, 1738. For years he had heen 
trying to build a life of religious perfection on the basis of 
careful reason and self-disciplined habit. As a _ student, 
a graduate, and a teacher at Oxford University, he had studied as 
had few men of his time. As one who was hungering and thirsting 
for righteousness he had joined with a group of other sincere voung 
seekers in a fellowship which had been dubbed the “Holy Club.” 
So regular were they in their prayers and religious practices that 
other students referred to them jokingly as the “Methodists.” He 
had even taken a two-year trip to Georgia as a missionary to the 
settlers and Indians. But it was this trip which had shaken him out 
of his established ways and left him feeling during the spring of 1738 
that he had been missing something, the most important something 
in the Christian life. 


His first shock had come on his vovage to America. His ship 
met a storm so severe that even the officers thought she would go 
down, and Wesley’s heart was shaken by fear that he could not 
control. On that same ship were a number of Moravian farmers 
whose trust in God had completely cast fear out of their lives. They 
even turned to and ministered to the sick. their spirits unruffled and 
their faces radiant with love and confidence. And John Wesley 
realized to the core of his being that these simple peasants had some- 
thing which his scholarship and regulated habits had not given him. 


In two other circumstances during his trip he found himself 
unable to control the deerer elements of his emotional nature. The 
coarse, rough life of the American frontier shocked his finer 
sensibilities. He found the settlers crude and profane, and the 
Indians, whom he had romantically pictured as Rousseau’s “children 
of nature,” impressed him as being truly savages. He was ashamed 
of the abhorrence, the answer, and the resentment which he felt, but 
he was unable to control the rise and flow of such feelings through 
him. To cap it all he had a love affair which, though beyond 
reproach in outward conduct, revealed to him once more his inability 
to master his emotions. 


In such a condition he had returned to England, keenly conscious 
of his need for a greater power in his life. His diary during this 
period reveals the intensity of his quest and the growing realization 
that the Christian life was centered in an attitude of perfect trust 
in God. And how he longed for such a faith! 


In this time of deep spiritual hunger and honest facing of need, 
God came to him, touching his life with a fire that was to lighten 
all England. There was a note of expectation in the way that two 
verses he read early on the morning of May 24, 1738 went into his 


“Based on a sermon delivered at Community Church, Shanghai, on May 22nd 
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heart: “There are given unto us exceeding great and precious prom- 
ises, even that ye should be partakers of the divine nature.” That 
was it—tthe divine nature. Could he, John Wesley, really share in such 
a life? Then again he read, “Thou art not far from the Kingdom 
of God.” I picture him going through that day with these words 
ringing in his heart, “Not far from the Kingdom of God..... Could 
it be I, even [?” 


That evening he went rather unwillingly to a religious group 
meeting in Aldersgate Street, where one was reading Luther’s preface 
to the Epistle to the Romans. The words of the great reformer 
burst upon him with new force: 


“Faith is a living, daring confidence in God’s grace, so sure and 
certain that a man would stake his life on it a thousand times 
....This confidence. ...makes men glad and bold and happy in 
dealing with God and with all his creatures. Hence a man is 
ready and glad, without comnulsion, to do good to everyone. to 
serve evervone, to suffer everything, in love and praise of God 
who has shown him this grace.” 


Let us hear Wesley’s own account of what happened next: 


“About a quarter of nine while he was describing the change 
which God works in the heart through faith in Christ. J felt my 
heart strangely warmed. T felt I did trust in Christ, Christ 
alone for salvation; and an assurance was given me that he 
had taken awav my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law 
of sin and death. I began to pray with all my might for those 
who had in more especial manner despitefully used me and per- 
secuted me.” 


Thus was born in the heart of John Wesley a new faith. He 
had trusted God before and had tried valiantly to serve him, but 
this faith had not carried him over the crises of life nor given power 
to control the depths of his personality. Now there came to him a 
realization. 2 grasp, a conviction of the love of God as revealed in 
Christ. “Herein is love. not that we love God, but that he loved us 
and sent his son to be the propitiation for our sins.” He knew as 
he had never known before that God loved him. And because of 
that love, he knew that his sins were forgiven and that the burden 
under which he had been laboring had been taken away. He had 
heen seeking the assurance of God’s love and forgiveness by striving 
for religious perfection; now his soul was flooded by that love, 
and he saw that God’s grace and assurance were not something to be 
earned—they were freely given. 


He knew, because these manifestations of God’s love had come 
to him, causing his heart to glow within him. As a part of this new 
faith he grasped the fact that complete victory over sin did not come 
by will and discipline nor by rites and rules, no matter how diligently 
prescribed and followed, but by God’s power in the inner man. 


There welled up within him an answering response: A consum- 
ing love for God as known in Christ; a glorious sense of release from 
the tension of a losing struggle for perfection; a conquering faith—a 
certainty that he had found God and a simple perfect trust that “In 
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him who strengthens me, I am able for anything.” On the very 
next Sunday, Wesley preached on the text, “This is the viciory that 
overcomes the world, even our faith.” Out of this faith and victory 
there developed a compelling drive to share, to proclaim his joyous 
message of faith and love and power to{a needy world. 

It was such a needy world, smug and complacent with its 
mechanistic philosophy and its doctrines of an absent God and a 
self-sufficient man, while underneath were all manner of evil and 
wickedness. There was intemperance and moral laxity such as 
England has rarely known: in the vear 1733, her people consumed 
6,000,000 gallons of gin. The seeds of revolution were in the air, 
and the wealthy went about the streets with armed bodyguards to 
vrotect them from “the bestial poor.” One writer has described the 
lot of the masses in these words: 


“There were 253 capital offenses on the statute books. If a man 
stole bread, if he shot a rabbit, if he stole property valued at 
five shillings, he was hanged. Women worked in coal mines, 
crawling like animals on hands and feet in the darkness; children 
of six worked in mines and shops; half the children in England 
grew up without knowing how to read or write; the prisons were 
full of debtors. Great cities were beginning to take form, and 
slums were the scenes of indescribable suffering. Famine was 
an ever-present threat, and pestilence stalked in the wide-spread 
lack of sanitation.” 


The church was powerless to stem the tides of evil, and the 
clergy confined their efforts to ritual and to sermons which were little 
more than moral essays. 

Wesley started his new work in the church, but the church could 
not hold him. There was fire upon his lips as he called wealthy 
parishoners to repentance. They turned against him, and one by 
one the nulnits of the Church were closed to him. Then it was that 
George Whitefield spoke these words, “The people you want to reach 
do not come into the churches. Go out where they are. John Wesley. 
and preach to them there. on the streets, in the fields, and at the 
mines.” On April 2, 1789 this small refined Oxford scholar took 
to the- streets. announcing as his first text, “He has anointed me 
to preach the Gospel to the poor.” 

Thus he began a ministry to the weary and heavy-laden that was 
to last more than fifty years and was to shake his nation to its 
foundations. First the people came by tens, then by hundreds and 
finally by thousands. His message went into their hearts: God cares, 
God loves, God forgives, God makes life new. A great revival swept 
over England as men turned to this God whose likeness they could 
see in Christ Jesus. They came from all classes—the rich and the 
poor, the scholarly and the ignorant, the solid citizen and the prof- 
ligate and the outcast—and they found a new faith, a new hope, and 
a new life. A deepening concern for the poor and the needy was 
born‘out of this movement, along with a new passion for righteous- 
ness the effect of which has been well described by J. R. Green: 
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“The Methodists themselves were the least result of the Methodist 
revival. Its action upon the Church broke the lethargy of the 
clergy. In the nation at large appeared a new moral enthusiasm. 
A yet nobler result of the religious revival was the steady at- 
tempt, which has never ceased from that day to this to remedy 
the guilt, the ignorance, the physical suffering, the social de- 
gradation of the profligate and the poor.”’ 


We are commemorating today, not the birthday of man nor the 
founding of an institution, but an experience, a night in history when 
a man found God. The historian, Lecky, looking back to Aldersgate 
wrote, “This day in the life of John Wesley meant move to England 
than all her victories under Pitt.” But this experience important 
as it is for what it tells us about Wesley, is even more important 
for what it tells us about God. 


How we need this experience today! We have been shaken 
out of our old ways by the events of the past year as Wesley had 
been shaken by his Georgia trip. There have been many victories 
and many new achievements of faith during this time of crisis 
and churches, hospitals, schools, and social agencies have risen to 
new heights of service in their ministry to a war-torn nation. Yet 
these victories put more severe demands upon us for the present and 
the future, because a heart-hungry people will be looking to the 
Church more than ever before for the Bread of Life. In the face of 
this demand, many of us have had painful moments of self-examina- 
tion as we have realized the weakness of our own lives and our 
need for more of the sustaining power and dynamic love which has 
flooded the lives of men like John Wesley. We have also thought 
of churches we have known frightfully busy about many things, 
but underneath restless and unsatisfied. And we look out upon a 
world: in torment staggering towards a destiny we shudder to vis- 
ualize. England in 1738 needed the experience of Aldersgate; our 
world of 1938 is likewise crying out for a renewed vision of God 
in the life of man! 


It is to such a world that the message of Aldersgate comes clear 
and strong, challenging and yet full of hope. First, God loves and 
forgives. That was the great conviction that burst upon Wesley 
and that was woven into the very fabric of his ministry—the love of 
God as revealed in Christ Jesus. “Faith,” writes Vinet, “does not 
consist in the belief that we are saved; it consists in the belief that 
we are loved.” Second, God invites fellowship and draws near to 
man in times of group worship, private prayer and meditation, and 
consecrated action. Third, God will take man’s life and remake it, 
filling it with power and goodness. if man will commit that life to 
Him in simple trust. There is challenge here, for it is easier to 
do a good thing and call it a day than to commit one’s present and 
one’s future to God. Paul and Luther and Wesley experienced 
the fullness of God’s grace, but we must always remember that each 
of them had been striving whole-heartedly to attain the good life. 
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The power they found, and the power which comes to us today, is the 
gift of God but it comes only as we seek it and are willing to give 
over the control of our lives to Him. Yet this call is suffused with 
hope for we do not search for one who evades us. God is reaching 
out for us as a shepherd seeks the sheep who has gone astray, or 
a father longs for the son who is lost in a far country. 


What does this mean for us—seek, commit, trust? Just this; 
that we shall find God at the point at which we need Him most, our 
deepest problem, our strongest desire, or our most intense moral 
struggle. What ever this need may be, our starting point is to face 
it in the consciousness of God who loves and forgives. He may make 
us aware of deeper needs which we had not previously known; He 
may lead us to contrition for selfishness or evil in our own lives 
which we had never faced before; He will certainly open our eyes to 
a new world of meaning and value. As we commit ourselves to 
Him in loving trust and follow His will, we find that our hearts 
are warmed and we know that One walks with us in the way. 


Wesley’s faith and work infused a transforming power into the 
life of the 18th century. Aldersgate calls us to work out for our own 
time just such an integration of God‘s life in the life of today, an 
undertaking, however, which we should not expect to be an exact 
copy of Wesley’s work. He equipped the individual in a day of 
rising individualism, and he raised the masses by changing lives one 
by one. ‘Today this same call to change the individual life is needed, 
but it must be related to growing ideas of group solidarity and to the 
need for social salvation. The old individualism is losing ground, 
and men are asking how to save the corporate life of a world that is 
either mired up in economic depression or girded for action and 
marching to destruction. 


In the same year that Wesley found God at Aldersgate, John Kay 
invented the flying shuttle, heralding the opening of the industrial 
revolution. There may be something prophetic in this coincidence— 
a mechanical technique that was to transform the face of the earth 
and a spiritual rower that was to change the hearts of men. It is 
for our age to struggle with the vast material and social mechanisms 
of life that have gotten beyond control, and to insist that they be 
used to meet the needs of man, to promote fellowship between men, 
and to develop the life of the spirit. The day is dark and tne world 
is waiting in agony for such a liberation, yet who knows but that 
the Kingdom of God may be at hand? 


Aldersgate may be re-enacted in our generation as men rise to 
answer this call. This experience today may take a form differing 
from that of two hundred years ago, and yet I believe its fundamental 
basis will be the same, for it is an experience of mortal man meeting 
the Eternal God, and of the transforming power that comes to those 
who in love and trust commit their lives to Him and go forth in His 
name to minister to a world in need. 
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Impressions of a Journey to South, Central and 
West China 


_W. H. HUDSPETH 


N the eve of my leaving Shanghai on a nearly five thousand 
¢t mile tour (by air 1780, train 600, boat 2280) I was asked by 


the Secretary of the C.L.S. to take two devotional books to be 
passed on to General.......... , one of the highest officers in 
the Chinese Army, who had expressed an importunate need for such 
literature. As I hugged the small parcel (“Victorious Living” and 
“Christ and Human Suffering”) under my arm when boarding a 
Eurasia aeroplane in Hongkong my mind mused on this hunger 
of the heart for certainty and comfort and guidance. Here was a 
man whose whole time was dedicated to the life-and-death struggle 
of his nation but who yet realized that the very roots of his being 
were grounded in communion with Christ. Ruminating on this we 
had risen from the ground almost before one was aware of it. 


I had been in Hongkong only a few hours where much of my 
time had been given to exploring ways and means of transporting 
fcriptures to Hankow, Kwangsi and Kweichow where there is an 
almost unprecedented demand for Bibles. As we winged our way 
on this 650-mile flight I wrote down first impressions of air-travel 
in China. Watching passengers and their friends arrive at the 
aerodrome, some in taxis, others in private cars had been highly 
interesting as also had been the procedure of being weighed and of 
having one’s baggage placed on the scales to ensure correct weight. 
In order to guard against incendiarism no one had been allowed 
near the ’plane until five minutes before the scheduled time to start. 
We had been a few minutes late in taking off but now the machine 
rose with the ease and poise of a bird and winging its way it travelled 
at a great speed, though within the saloon we were not conscious of 
this. In addition to a Chinese wireless operator, a Chinese attendant 
and two German pilots there were ten travellers; four more pas- 
sengers could have been accommodated. It was an unusually hot 
day but happily travellers were kert cool by using a fresh-air hose 
with which each seat is supplied. For most of the route our height 
was 1,800 to 2,200 metres. The seats, arranged down the two sides 
of the saloon with a passage-way between, were comfortable, and 
from seven windows on either side observation was easy. Paddy- 
fields and white buildings were distinguishable as also were trees, 
roads, and the sweep of broad rivers. The Hongkong harbour with 
scores of miniature boats was a wonderfully beautiful sight. 
Occasionally we rode over clouds and at times the ’plane rocked and 
rolled and humped and plunged much like a ship at sea. Baggage 
had been stored in the hold but for small packages racks were pro- 
vided. From time to time the attendant proffered coffee; small well- 
made paper-bags were provided in case of air sickness. Some 
twenty-five minutes before our destination was reached the attendant 
came round and collected all tickets while the ’plane slowed down 
much like a train when nearing a stopping-place. The descent was so 
gentle and gradual that it almost appeared as though we had stopped 
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The power they found, and the power which comes to us today, is the 
gift of God but it comes only as we seek it and are willing to give 
over the control of our lives to Him. Yet this call is suffused with 
hope for we do not search for one who evades us. God is reaching 
out for us as a shepherd seeks the sheep who has gone astray, or 
a father longs for the son who is lost in a far country. | 


What does this mean for us—seek, commit, trust? Just this; 
that we shall find God at the point at which we need Him most, our 
deepest problem, our strongest desire, or our most intense moral 
struggle. What ever this need may be, our starting point is to face 
it in the consciousness of God who loves and forgives. He may make 
us aware of deeper needs which we had not previously known; He 
may lead us to contrition for selfishness or evil in our own lives 
which we had never faced before; He will certainly open our eyes to 
a new world of meaning and value. As we commit ourselves to 
Him in loving trust and follow His will, we find that our hearts 
are warmed and we know that One walks with us in the way. 


Wesley’s faith and work infused a transforming power into the 
life of the 18th century. Aldersgate calls us to work out for our own 
time just such an integration of God‘s life in the life of today, an 
undertaking, however, which we should not expect to be an exact 
copy of Wesley’s work. He equipped the individual in a day of 
rising individualism, and he raised the masses by changing lives one 
by one. ‘Today this same call to change the individual life is needed, 
but it must be related to growing ideas of group solidarity and to the 
need for social salvation. The old individualism is losing ground, 
and men are asking how to save the corporate life of a world that is 
either mired up in economic depression or girded for action and 
marching to destruction. 


In the same year that Wesley found God at Aldersgate, John Kay 
invented the flying shuttle, heralding the opening of the industrial 
revolution. There may be something prophetic in this coincidence— 
a mechanical technique that was to transform the face of the earth 
and a spiritual rower that was to change the hearts of men. It is 
for our age to struggle with the vast material and social mechanisms 
of life that have gotten beyond control, and to insist that they be 
used to meet the needs of man, to promote fellowship between men, 
and to develop the life of the spirit. The day is dark and tne world 
is waiting in agony for such a liberation, yet who knows but that 
the Kingdom of God may be at hand? 


Aldersgate may be re-enacted in our generation as men rise to 
answer this call. This experience today may take a form differing 
from that of two hundred years ago, and yet I believe its fundamental 
basis will be the same, for it is an experience of mortal man meeting 
the Eternal God, and of the transforming power that comes to those 
who in love and trust commit their lives to Him and go forth in His 
name to minister to a world in need. 
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Impressions of a Journey to South, Central and 
West China 


W. H. HUDSPETH 


N the eve of my leaving Shanghai on a nearly five thousand 
¢t mile tour (by air 1780, train 600, boat 2280) I was asked by 


the Secretary of the C.L.S. to take two devotional books to be 
passed on to General.......... , one of the highest officers in 
the Chinese Army, who had expressed an importunate need for such 
literature. As I hugged the small parcel (“Victorious Living” and 
“Christ and Human Suffering’) under my arm when boarding a 
Eurasia aeroplane in Hongkong my mind mused on this hunger 
of the heart for certainty and comfort and guidance. Here was a 
man whose whole time was dedicated to the life-and-death struggle 
of his nation but who yet realized that the very roots of his being 
were grounded in communion with Christ. Ruminating on this we 
had risen from the ground almost before one was aware of it. 


I had been in Hongkong only a few hours where much of my 
time had been given to exploring ways and means of transporting 
Scriptures to Hankow, Kwangsi and Kweichow where there is an 
almost unprecedented demand for Bibles. As we winged our way 
on this 650-mile flight I wrote down first impressions of air-travel 
in China. Watching passengers and their friends arrive at the 
aerodrome, some in taxis, others in private cars had been highly 
interesting as also had been the procedure of being weighed and of 
having one’s baggage placed on the scales to ensure correct weight. 
In order to guard against. incendiarism no one had been allowed 
near the ’plane until five minutes before the scheduled time to start. 
We had been a few minutes late in taking off but now the machine 
rose with the ease and poise of a bird and winging its way it travelled 
at a great speed, though within the saloon we were not conscious of 
this. In addition to a Chinese wireless operator, a Chinese attendant 
and two German pilots there were ten travellers; four more pas- 
sengers could have been accommodated. It was an unusually hot 
day but happily travellers were kert cool by using a fresh-air hose 
with which each seat is supplied. For most of the route our height 
was 1,800 to 2,200 metres. The seats, arranged down the two sides 
of the saloon with a passage-way between, were comfortable, and 
from seven windows on either side observation was easy. Paddy- 
fields and white buildings were distinguishable as also were trees, 
roads, and the sweep of broad rivers. The Hongkong harbour with 
scores of miniature boats was a wonderfully beautiful sight. 
Occasionally we rode over clouds and at times the ’plane rocked and 
rolled and humped and plunged much like a ship at sea. Baggage 
had been stored in the hold but for small packages racks were pro- 
vided. From time to time the attendant proffered coffee; small well- 
made paper-bags were provided in case of air sickness. Some 
twenty-five minutes before our destination was reached the attendant 
came round and collected all tickets while the ’plane slowed down 
much like a train when nearing a stopping-place. The descent was so 
gentle and gradual that it almost appeared as though we had stopped 
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in mid-air. On stepping upon terra firma one’s ears buzzed to such an 
extent that for a long while conversation was indistinct. At the 
air-field customs and passport officials who awaited our arrival ex- 
ecuted their duties with expedition and great courtesy. 


A few hours in Hankow gave me the feeling that I was now in 
a country quite different from Shanghai. [ was in China proper 
again, meeting with an exhilaration and buoyancy inexplicably elect- 
rical in effect. There were six air-raids but they didn’t dampen 
the spirits of the people who appeared to have become somewhat 
indifferent to such dangers and who, well-disciplined. scuttled to 
cover with the celerity of rabbits. One night I was fascinated by 
watching clawing searchlights pin among the stars enemy silver 
bombers which had succeeded in dropping ten bombs whose dull 
shocks probably meant the extinction of a few more lives. But this 
is not the paper in which to air whatever amateurish military im- 
pressions one received. I’m more anxious to write about the position 
of Christian work in the Interior. It was possible to feel the pulse 
of the Chinese Church when on Easter Sunday afternoon I preached 
in that splendid building which commemorates the work done by 
Griffith John and it was pleasing to discover that Yunnan Chinese 
was understood by a Hankow audience. There was a fine congrega- 
tion; I was welcomed and introduced by a gifted Chinese pastor and 
the special singing by the choir was the best I have heard in China. 
After the service I tea-ed. and chatted with a large group of Chinese. 
The whole setting profoundly impressed me. In this bustling city, 
next door to the scene of the fiercest fighting in China’s history, the 
Chinese Church was functioning with a cool, quiet resolution which 
commanded one’s respect, and this, I was informed, was the temper 
of all the congregations in the Wu-han cities. A pleasing sidelight 
on General Feng Yu-hsiang was revealed to me. Hearing that a 
devout Chinese preacher was staying in Hankow the general sent 
over to invite the visitor to join him in Bible study as he needed 
spiritual guidance; his only hour of leisure was 6:30 to 7.30 a.m., 
and would the clergyman give him this hour daily while he was in 
the neighbourhood? From all quarters I learned that the present 
was an incomparble opportunity for the preaching of the Evangel, 
evcrywhere men were turning to the Gospels, the Epistles and the 
Psalms if haply they might find therein the bread of life for which 
their hearts are hungry. There is a great need too for consecrated 
medical- workers. The missionary group, much too small, and this 
I wish to emphasize, to meet all the demands that are being made 
upon it, had been inspirited by Madame Chiang’s statement that 
that religious disabilities were being removed. The morale of both 
Chinese and foreign Christian workers was magnificent. A weak- 
ness, I observed here and later in Chungking, Chengtu and Kunming, 
will be referred to at the end of this article. 

Every press in the Religious Tract Society was working full 
time and there was a keen demand for Christian literature. The 
challenge to the Bible Society was unique. More Bibles were being 
solicited than, owing to transport difficulties, could be supplied, and 
though, thanks to the Religious Tract Society, a quarter of a million 
Gospels had been printed (five editions), the demand for these was 
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greater than could be met. When Hankow was becoming crowded 
with refugees, many of them, discovering that they had left their 
Bibles at home, sought out the Bible House to purchase new ones. 
A common remark was: “We cannot get along without reading the 
Scriptures.”” Other observations heard were: “I put my Bible into 
my suit-case but the case was lost in transit and I must have a Bible’; 
“Thank God, I have more time to study the Bible than ever before.” 
A Chinese merchant was so concerned about the dissemination of 
the Scriptures amongst the hundreds of thousands of people trekking 
west that he asked how much money I[ could use for this purpose. 
After consideration the sum of two thousand dollars was suggested. 
“Use that amount for working expenses” was the reply “and accept 
an additional thousand for initial expenditure.” Two days later he 
gave me a further gift of up to five hundred dollars to meet increased 
printing costs. Wasn’t such a gift calculated to speed a missionary 
on his journey westward? 


The trip to Chungking was taken in a large hydro-plane and 
here as in Chengtu and Yunnan we met with a yet different at- 
mosphere. The terrors of war had not reached these distant centres 
where the prevailing feeling was one of excitement and great ex- 
pectations arising from the influx of down-river people, many of 
whom are better trained, more educated and with a wider vision 
and more mature judgment than the native inhabitants. The im- 
pression I received in- West China was that in general the public was 
not so awake to the horrors of the coastal invasion as to the infinite 
possibilities, political, social and industrial, of the cultural and eco- 
nomic immigration. The Szechwanese speak of the immigrants as 
“Foreigners” and with their unquestioned acumen they will learn from 
them all they possibly can. This means that Szechwan will absorb 
much that the inflowing Chinese Christians have to teach and the 
effect will be boundless. The accession of the down-river Christians 
will probably be more effective than a large increase in the missionary 
staff but the problem will be how to harness and direct this addition 
of strength. | 


In Chengtu I was more impressed by the West China Union 
University than by anything else I studied. Here were students and . 
professors from nearly thirty colleges and universities, and the faculty 
was measuring up to the occasion, more so, | thought, than what may » 
be termed the evangelistic arm of Church work, though this is keenly 
alert to the illimitable possibilities of the present position. Dr. 
Wallace Crawford had motored through from Hongkong! Think of 
what that promises for future developments. Everywhere roads 
were being constructed or widened and transport facilities increased. 
This will aid in evangelism and make preaching bands more mobile. 
The picture scintillates with potentialities. The Canadian Mission 
Press had reserves for at least two vears and what this may accom- 
plish, more especially if it can link up effectively with the Christian 
Literature Society, is beyond one’s imagination. It is printing sixty 
thousand Gospels for the Bible Society. 


O for a thousand tongues to preach 
My great Redeeiner’s praise, 
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was the theme which ran through my mind as in a beautiful Eurasia 
‘plane we sped on our way to Yunnan, the province of my adoption. 
In Kunming openings are multiple, as Mr. E. H. Munson has so ably 
explained in the April number of this magazine. It is unnecessary 
to enlarge upon this. One observation made by a talented mission- 
ary fixed itself deeply in my mind. He remarked that he had been 
greatly pleased in noticing how small groups of Christians were 
gathering for fellowship in unembellished buildings. Here we have 
the spirit of the early Church and to what may this lead? 

I cannot refrain from mentioning impressions gained while 
sojourning in Hanoi and Haiphong. In these two towns and in the 
crowded city of Saigon there were huge clusters of Chinese amongst 
whom very little evangelistic work is being attempted. To the 
Annamese the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission are making 
a splendid contribution. Is it too much to hope that at this time, 
when Chinese preachers are being dispersed there will be found 
apostles willing to go to these attractive towns to shepherd the 
sheep and win to the fold those who cannot find their way? 


Now that I have come to the end of this brief review I ask 
myself was there anything which made the heart ache and the spirit 
heavy. There was. I returned to Shanghai feeling that the Protes- 
tant Church urgently (I wish I could think of a better word) needs 
at leastetwo things. (a) There should be a more concrete doctrine 
of the Church. A majority of Chinese Christians still think of the 
Church as an aggregation of educational centres, from primary 
schools to colleges, of hospitals, of philanthropic institutions, of 
social clubs and Y.M.C.A. activities. Herein is a weakness which 
may lead to disaster. A humanist philosophy of Missions will not 
take us far. (b) There should be unity of direction. At this time 
of incomparable opportunity there is as great a need of oneness in 
guidance as during the Great War there was of a single command. 
An old Chinese proverb says: “If two men keep a horse, it gets thin; 
if two men keep a boat, it leaks’. It is not within the scope of my 
article to expand this, but the editor asked me to state my impres- 
sions and one overwhelming feeling is that Protestantism is not 


making the impact it should. 
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Shanghai Y.M.C.A. Refugee Work 
) Broadcast over Christian Broadcasting Station X.M.H.D., April 14, 1938. 


J. C. OLIVER 


Refugee situation in Shanghai 

F the social problems confronting Shanghai as the result of 
recent hostilities, the provision for and care of the refugees has 
been the most serious. The influx from the devastated areas 
commenced the early part of August, before fighting actually 
began, and reached its peak the first part of November when the last - 
encirching movement acted as a huge net making a clean sweep and 
“casting its catch” as it were, of refugees into the International 
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Settlement and the French Concession. ‘There are now estimated to 
be a total of some 129,000 destitute refugees in 194 camps who have 
been thrust upon the benevolence of this city and are taxing to the 
utmost all facilities for relief. 


During the early weeks of refugee relief work, camps of all types 
from crude mat sheds to rather modern buildings were indiscriminate- 
ly opened throughout the city by any group which could get funds 
enough together to start a camp. At that time no one had any idea 
how long refgee relief would be necessary, and the chief object was 
to meet an immediate need with little thought as to the future. 
Many of these camps proved to be “mushroom” affairs providing 
inadequate shelter, food and sanitation. Some were mismanaged 
because of lack of experience and the sources of revenue of others 
soon gave out. There was no standard for camp organization, 
administration and program that could be forced upon any of these 
poorer camps. 


However, there is now emerging a better condition of affairs, 
due largely to such international organizations as the International 
Red Cross Society, International Relief Committee, and other or- 
ganizations. These organizations which have had access to the 
larger sources of continual income have required that any groups 
securing funds or aid from them must meet definite standards of 
financial procedure, adminstration and relief. The net result has 
been that the poorer camps have either improved, closed up or have 
been taken over by more competent groups. 


The Shanghai Chinese YMCA, as it has functioned through a 
trained personnel, has been one of the effective constituent forces 
in bringing about the betterment of refugee relief work in Shanghai. 


It was among the first organizations to establish refugee camrs 
with the object not only to furnish food and shelter under the best 
conditions possible, but also to make each camp a project in education 
and training whereby the refugees when returning to their homes 
would be better fitted to meet their new problems of rehabilitation. 
For three months the YMCA experimented and pioneered with such a 
program in its No. 8 Camp and there demonstrated its practicability. 
Since then this program of education has been adopted by many of 
the best camps in the city. The program includes reading and 
arithmetic for the children;- basic education consisting of etiquette, 
hygiene, sanitation, and morals for adults; mass singing of folk songs 
for all, and physical drill and games for the ablebodied. Instruction 
for the above program has been carried on entirely by volunteer 
workers. 


A more recent development in this program has been the teach- 
ing of handicrafts such as the making of baskets, straw sandals 
and rope, tailoring and needlework. Many have been taught these 
new trades and skills so that they have been able almost immediately 
fo earn a small wage which has helped to place them on a self-support- 
ing basis. Another group has been selected and trained to sell these 
manufactured articles. The municipal authorities have also co- 
operated in this project by issuing special sales licenses so that the 
articles can be sold on the streets in Shanghai. 
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Another part of the program and perhaps the most important 
as far as the future refugee problem of Shanghai is concerned, has 
been the training of camp leaders, supervisors and directors in the 
No. 3 Camp. Selected men and women refugees have been given 
regular training and instruction in their duties as leaders for the 
sectional groups, sanitation squads and camp guards. There has 
also been a number of volunteer workers who have been trained in 
the methods of camp organization and administration. As new 
camps have been organized or taken over by the YMCA, some of the 
above trained leaders have been drafted from the No. 3 Camp for 
the new camps. This method has invariably proved satisfactory 
in the expansion of the YMCA administered camps from one camp 
with 1,200 refugees to the present five camps with about 11,000 re- 
fugees. 

A description of No. 3 YMCA: Camp may be of interest. Its 
organization, facilities, and program find many counterparts in 
other camps, all of which are rendering a great humanitarian and 
social service in this time of desperate need. | 

The YMCA No. 3 Camp consists of long mat sheds which are 
divided into rooms 22 feet by 25 feet, each accommodating 50 persons. 


-The cost per room, which includes the construction and the renting 


of materials is $40 Chinese Currency or 80 cents per person accom- 
modated. The floors are loose boards raised from the ground. 
Matting is laid on the floor to form beds—hard but comfortable to 
those who are used to them. The lumber for this purpose was 
loaned gratis by lumber companies as their share in the project. 


Personnel 

The staff consists of a director who is a YMCA secretary assisted 
by some 95 volunteer workers who give time regularly to the camp. 
This group includes doctors, nurses, teachers, businessmen and 


students. 

There are also a number of young businessmen from well-to-do 
families who give full time to this project. The ravages of war 
have swept away their business and they find here an opportunity 
to serve their unfortunate countrymen by caring for the business 
affairs of the camp. Although they come to the camp in a limousine 
every morning yet they spend the whole day here in a mat shed and 
eat the same simple food as the refugees. 


Refugees 

Only people who come from the war zones are received as re- 
fugees. Professional beggars and single men are not allowed, but 
family groups, women and children find here a temporary home. In 
the first month and half we received 2,375 different persons, and sent 
out 1,346, leaving a total of 1,029. Since then there has not been 
such a shift in refugees. This camp ordinarily holds 1,200 refugees 
but at times it has been crowded to hold over 1,400. These refugees 
give us a fine field for a program which compensates for the closing 
down of some of our other activities. Our largest family is an even 
dozen and the patriarch of the camp is a veteran of 90 years. 
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Refugees applying for entrance are first searched for contraband 
articles such as matches and fire arms. Important information is 
tabulated and then they are assigned to a room with people from fhe 
same district. Because of the differences of dialect this is very im- 
portant for the contentment and discipline of the refugees. Four 
of the most promising men are selected in each room as a committee 
to be responsible for that group in carrying out instructions and 
regulations of the camp. 


Program 
The day’s program follows a simple routine. 


At 6:30 a.m. every one must get up and wash—the first lesson in 
hygiene. The second lesson in this subject comes at 7 a.m.:when 
the whole camp has to be cleaned by the sanitary squad of 50 re- 
fugees. There is also a children’s sanitary squad which picks up 
the rubbish and kills flies. The camp is cleaned again every after- 
noon. All the bedding must be rolled up, floor boards removed and 
cleaned and the grounds swevt. From 8 to 9 a.m. there is a morning 
drill and games for all able-bodied men and children. The two men 
I saw “rooster fighting’ for the first time proved to be a great 
entertainment for the whole camp. From 9 to 10 a.m. the children 
of school age are divided into classes to learn Chinese characters. 
At the same time a student goes to each room and reads the news 
of the day to the many who cannot read. 

Food 

The first meal, a significant event in the day’s routine, comes 
at 10 a.m. and the second and last meal of the day at 5 a.m. The 
cooking is done by selected refugees who have been trained in the 
camp. The food is then carried and distributed to each room 
in wooden pails by its committee of four. By the good co- 
ordination developed, the food for the whole camp can be dis- 
tributed. eaten and the dishes cleaned up in one half hour’s time. 
The food itself is simple but nourishing, consisting of rice, beancake, 
and vegetables. Soybean milk is also provided for those who need it. 

It seems almost incredible that we can take care of these re- 
fugees for 10 cents (Chinese Currency) per day. This camp has the 
reputation for giving all the food that each refugee wants. One 
man came into the camp almost starved and he continued to eat until 
he had finished seven bowls of rice and vegetables. He soon revived! 


Camp Clinic | 

A camp clinic is held each morning from 9 to 11:30 a.m. and each 
afternoon from 1 to 5 p.m. and is conducted by three doctors, four 
nurses and one dentist. All of the medical work is under the direc- 
tion of the Health Department of the Municipal Council. The Health 
Department has given for us 1,099 inoculations and 834 vaccinations, 
and attended to the serious cases of sickness besides furnishing milk 
and cod-liver oil for the babies and disinfecting the camp every week. 
When the clinic was first opened, the sick had to be forced to come 
for treatment because of old superstitutions concerning western 
medicine, but now they crowd in whenever they have an ache or a 


pain. 
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Visiting hours at the camp are from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. Refugees can go out only once a week 
during these days to visit friends or find work. They may also re- 
ceive friends at the same time, but only in the presence of one of the 
guards. Through the camps, many missing relatives have been 
found and families re-united. 


Education. 


In each separate compartment of the camp there is held a Basic 


Knowledge class from 3 to 4 p.m. everv afternoon and all adults and 
older children are required to attend. Illustrated talks and de- 
monstrations are given along various lines, including etiquette, 
hvgiene, sanitation, and morals and citizenship training. Another 
phase of this program is mass singing following the evening meal. 
This part of the day’s recreation consisting of folk songs is entered 
into most heartily by the young and old. 


Useful Service 


Aside from the voluntary services rendered at the camp, many 
members and friends of the Association have shared in this service bv 
furnishing needed equipment and clothing. There have been loaned 
to the camp 1,300 feet of floor boards and there have been given 
*2,500 pieces of clothing, 50 quilts, 300 winter jackets, a auantity of 
medicine and cloth from which the refugees themselves have made 
2,500 garments. 


It is a tragic situation which has given rise to this necessity 
of caring for these poor homeless refugees and it may be months 
before they can return to the ruins of their old homes in the war-torn 
areas, there to start life anew. We are confident. however, that 
those who go back from the YMCA camp will he better fitted for 
their tasks than when they were forced to flee. The practical train- 
ing they have received in cooperative living, instruction in elemental 
education and general enlightenment, as well as forming hygienic 
habits—all of these things should better equip them to meet their 
future difficult problems of life more courageously and effectively. 


The Gospel of the Cross* 
MARGARET H. BROWN 


HE Christian faith does not claim to offer an explanation of 
evil which will be satisfactory to everyone. It does claim 
| that it can enable the individual through Christ to have fel- 


lowship with the living God in suffering. Thus God becomes 
our refuge and our strength. But how? 

First, God reinforces faith and gives victory over suffering 
through Christ by making suffering itself the revealing medium of 
His holy love. This he does through the cross of Christ as an actual 
historical event in human life. 


. - *QOriginal of a pamphl.t issued by the N.C.C., based on “The world and 
God” by Professor H. H. Farmer. 
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Practically every religion has some form of belief that behind 
the universe and sustaining it, is a power which is at heart moral. 
In China this faith can be seen in the generally accepted belief in 
the saying, “Good is rewarded by good and evil by evil. 


But all down history there have been those who rebelled at this 
faith, especially when they themselves have been the victims of in- 
justice and suffering. “How can there be a just and loving God 
when he permits these things?” is their cry. 

Now the Christian faith offers the answer out of the heart of 
suffering and wrong itself. It points to the death of Jesus on the 
cross, which is an historical event. It actually happened. At first 
sight the death of Jesus looks as though it were just the proof we 
needed to show that God is neither just nor loving. Surely if ever 
there was a case where wrong triumphed it was there. Nearly every 
form of evil thing was included—sin, h. tred, physical agony, pre- 
mature death, the innocent suffering for the guilty, the bitter dis- 
appointment of high ideals. If God can allow such things—but 
Jesus turns the darkness into light. Looking at him we see that as 
His holy love is in the midst of this evil so also is that on which his 
love rested and was sustained, namely the holy love of God. Thus 
what at first seemed an indictment of the love of God becomes instead 
an adequate revelation of that love. Had it been less of an indictment 
it could not have so adequately revealed His love. In order to be 
full of light it had to be full of darkness. The light which man needs 
is seen shining in the midst of those very events which otherwise 
would overwhelm and defeat his soul. 


The way in which the light shines out of the darkness of the 
{Cross may be seen in that which has often prevented people from 
believing in the goodness of God, viz. the innocent suffering from 
and for, the sins of others. While it is all too true that the innocent 
do suffer for the guilty in a truly dreadful way, still there are three 
thing to remember which will help our understanding. A. That God’s 
purpose is to fashion the personalities of men in and through their 
‘relationships with one another. Now this is inconceivable except in 
a mutual dependence for evil as well as for good. B. That rewards 
and punishments should be distributed in exact proportion to virtue 
and vice could never form the basis for a divine moral order. Why, 
it is the very inequalities of life which provide the major opportunity 
for that generous bearing of one another’s burdens without which 
love could not be manifest. C. That the working out of God’s purposes 
cannot be confined within the limits of time and history. The 
dread results of man’s sin in this system cannot be regarded as final. 
They will be redeemingly taken up into that final consummation 
which transcends time and history and which is the realized King- 
dom of God. All these truths we see in the cross of Jesus and so in 
our own personal situations they can become in a new way a living 
word of God to our soul.. Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek testified 
to this out of his sufferings at Sian. He said, “The greatness and 
love of Christ burst upon me. with a new inspiration increasing my 
strength to struggle against evil, to overcome temptation, and to 
uphold righteousness.” 
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Thus in the cross of Jesus, we see a perfect love surrendered 
to a personal order wherein each is dependent on the other for 
good and evil, and the righteous suffer the same condemnation as the 
, guilty—malefactors were crucified one on his right and one on his 
left side. But in the Cross of Jesus we see a righteousness which 
transcends the law of distributive justice. In this supreme example 
of the innocent suffering for the guilty, we see it not as contrary 
to the moral order, but as a glorious thing revealing to us the true 
meaning of justice and love. Finally here we see in the Cross the 
complete self-commitment, even in the midst of the profoundest 
darkness and suffering, to a divine providence whose purpose of love, 
while it is being wrought out through the obedience of His suffering 
servant in this world, none the less transcends this world. 


Second, God strengthens faith and gives victory over suffering 
by leading men through Christ into a new way of living. The 
Christian begins to know “The fellowship of His suffering’. He 
becomes increasingly aware of being called to actualize in his own 
personal relationships the same sort of sharing and accepting and 
redeeming love which he now knows through Christ to be in God. 
As he enters into this way of life and accepts his personal suffer- 
ing, not as a cruel and meaningless thing, but as an opportunity to 
* share in the vast fellowship of human pain and to make some con- 
tribution to its redemption through patience and sef-forgetfulness 
and love, he finds that he has gained his victory over it. The pain is 
no longer meaningless but has become a sacrament of higher things 
to himself and others. Also in respect to the suffering of others, 
he finds that as he seeks to share its burden and “so fulfill the law 
of Christ,” he has also helped others to gain the victory over it. 
For it is not so much suffering which makes men rebel and doubt 
the goodness of God, so much as suffering in. loneliness, suffering in 
which no one draws near in costing fellowship. The source of 
unbelief is not so much in suffering as in the lovelessness of man, i.e. 
sin. It is this which makes a man bitter. If suffering crushes and 
embitters it is not so much the suffering itself but because there is 
lovelessness without and dissatisfaction with ourselves within and so 
our life becomes corrupted and estranged from God. 


So at bottom sin is the only thing that can harm us. The only 
good thing in life is do the will of God to the end of life. And 
when we have learned this truth we have not only gained the victory 
over suffering ourselves but can point the way for others to do the 
same. We understand the gospel of the Cross. 


Our Book Table 


TUAN HOOVER OF BORNEO, by Frank T. Cartwright. The Abingdon Press, New 

York. G$1.75. 

Not for a very long time have I read any book—much less any 
missionary book—which absorbed my attention as completely as Tuan 
Hoover of Borneo. For young people there is adventure, romance and 
achievement enough to satisfy the most cager seeker. Besides the glory 
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of the Borneo sunsets, the glamour of the tropical nights, and the 
challenge of the fearsome jungles, there is the saga of the white man 
who defied the pirates and headhunters to set up the reign of law and 
order; the pilgrim tale of Christian Chinese farmers of Fukien who 
piled all their worldly possessions on lacquered junks, and braved the 
typhoons on the seven seas to found a new community amid the unfriendly 
environment of the land and headhunters of Borneo. How these 
pilgrims were led from their early failure and near tragedy out into 
successful achievement under the political, social and spiritual leader- 
ship of one young and stalwart American missionary and his devoted 
and talented wife, cannot fail to arouse and hold the attention of even 
those who profess no interest in missionary work. Before their eyes 
they will see the missionary introducing new life to the community— 
first rubber trees, then pepper plantations; a bicycle, then a steam 
launch; a rice hulling mill, then a saw mill; kerosene lamps, then electric 
plants. These he did not attempt to manage himself but always 
organized a Christian stock company to take them over and run them 
for the benefit of the community. 


Let no one think Hoover made rice Christians of his people: “I don’t 
want them to become Christians for pay but I do want them to see 
that. other things being equal, it pays to be a Christian. There’s no 
sin in having money. The sin comes when one loves money.” Moreover, 
as Cartwright tells us, none of these things compared in interest to 
Hoover with. “his one maior concern, the building of school and church 
into his ideal of the Kingdom of God on earth.” 


There is a moment when Hoover seems greatest and that is when 
after 25 vears of work he meets what appears to he all the afflictions 
of Job. The whole settlement is burned out, including the mission and 
everything in it; his preacher dies; the mill at some distance is also 
hurned; and a hurricane destroys much of the rubber plantation. But 
Hoover meets and conquers the difficulties. reading into them the kindly 
hand of a loving Father testing and trying and leading out to bigger 
and better things. Small wonder that when death suddenlv took him 
from his neople. Rajah Brooke ordered all the flags in the Protectorate 
at Sarawak to fly at half mast and all schools closed on the day of his 
funeral. We put down the book echoing the words, repeated, with 
deep emotion over and over again that day, by a Malay seller of sarongs, 
“Tuan Hoover a good man, Tuan Hoover a good man.” But we do not 
mourn him, for with the author we feel that down in Sarawak there is 
a civilization and a Christian fellowship of living, expanding and creative 
hearts which for generations to come will be Hoover himself, mu!tiplied 
and multiplying. M.H.B. 


THE SILVER WorLpD. Aegidins Jahn. London. George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 

Pp, 392. 12/6. 

It is a tonic to read occasionally a book with which one can 
thoroughly disagree. This is a book on philosophy. It is significant 
as a sign of the times, as an indication of the philosophical weather in 
central Europe. The author is a Bohemian who for the last seventeen 
years has been inspector of Czech public instruction in Austria. He 
comes out of a post-war environment similar to that which produced 
Hitler. He is prodigiously learned, in the German tradition. He is 
repetitious, and often ‘hard reading. He claims to preach “the greatest 
humility,” but he is a conspicuous example of the arrogance of modern 
science in contemptuously denouncing all points of view but its own. 
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He seeks to be completely scientific, but in spite of himself philosophises 
his science in the best German manner. He is pessimistic, often 
recapitulating phases of the Buddhist position, of which he is partly 
conscious. Here is his point of view: “The book ends, as a matter of 
course, on a note of resignation: We are steeped in the conviction that 
in human speech no answer whatsoever can be given to the ultimate 
problems. They are to some extent only meretricious problems... .yet 
the ideas involved are of such tremendous magnitude that man, equipped 
only with a few accidental senses, and with an intellect which has been 
fortuitously developed in his struggle for existence, is naturally incapable 
of arriving at any satisfying result.” He is poetical, and is obsessed 
with the magnitude of empty space. “The universe consists almost 
entirely of spatial and temporal vacua....We inhabit the superficies 
of a starlet which has expired of old age; we are a sort of microscopic 
mildew of purely ephemeral duration.” Again he says “the ego-feeling 
is, and must remain, a lifelong illusion for every perceiving subject.” 
Then he comes to the climax in the problem of the absolute, and ends 
his chapter on the “Way to the Ultimate” thus: “I know of only one 
metaphor which admits of comparison with the Absolute. It is just 
as immeasurable, just as black, just as negative. It is death. It is 
the only really great experience that is our own.” 


In one chapter be gets almost cheerful, and we have a glimpse of 
the practical educator. He considers ethics. “Two spheres above all 
- deserve more progressive treatment: our so-called sexual morality, framed 
on insincerity, crudity, and an ostrich policy, and our relations to 
animals.” But he quickly turns to contemplate life as suffering, and 
defines ethics as “war upon suffering.” 


Here is a modern educator in a position of great importance in a 
European state coming via modern science to much of the primitive 
Buddhist position. That is something to give the reader pause. E.H.C. 


FRANK LENWOOD, Roger Wilson. Student Christian Movement Press, 58 Bloams- 

bury St. London, W.C.1. 3/6. 

One of the keynotes of Frank Lenwood’s character was his under- 
standing love of young men and women and their corresponding devotion 
to him. The fact that this graphic story of his life is written by his 
nephew, rather than by one of his contemporaries is perhaps surprising 
but at the same time singularly appropriate. 

The two chapters on the Far East and India are written by Mrs. 
Lenwood and one rejoices that this was made possible. His actual 
service on the mission field was comparatively short and yet as 
missionary administrator and statesman he revealed unusual ability and 
even after his official retirement he was consulted on all far-reaching 
issues. It may truly be said that he had a passion for foreign missions. 


“Uncle Frank,” as he was so often known, was a born leader of 
men but was content to lead in the shadows as well as in the limelight. 
We see him at Oxford taking a brilliant degree, occupying the prominent 
position of President of the Union, courageously championing unpopular 
causes and winning the respect of his opponents by his very courage 
and strength of conviction. We see him occupying for years a position 
of leadership in the Student Christian Movement, acting as chairman 
at its conferences and as advisor in all] matters of its policy. 


Later, in the comparative obscurity of Plaistow, we see him bringing 
to the Congregational Church of Greengate, with its little congregation 
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of eighty members, the same fearless devotion and wise sympathy. 
Roger Wilson speaking from first hand knowledge lays especial stress 
on = value and beauty of these last eight years of his life in East 
London. 


The mainspring of Frank Lenwood’s power among his fellows, old 
and young, was the domination of Jesus Christ in his life. It was this 
unwavering devotion to his Master that bore him through the stress of 
a theological redirection of his beliefs and kept his friends and followers 
as near at hand as ever before, seeking the inspiration of his personality 
and the sympathy and wisdom of his counsel. 


To those who would know more of the meaning of Christian living 
in the great things and in the seemingly small things of evervday life, 
one would give the unhesitating advice to seek to know Frank Lenwood 
in the pages of this book. J.W.R. 


IMAGINARY BIOGRAPHIES by Arthur Bryant, T. R. Glover, Helen Simpson, Hilaire 
Belloc, Michael Oakeshott, James Agate, and C. P. Snow. George Allen & 
Unwin. Pp. 105. 3s. 6d. net. 


One of the “Pocket Crown” series “to take with you when you go 
away.” “There are some people whose appearance in history for a 
few brief seconds has made them famous for all time. History, in fact, 
has often been made by the chance action of a single person. Such 
incidents—the recognition of Louis XVI on his flight from France, or 
the interruption of Coleridge in the middle of writng Kubla Khan—are 
eee but Ittle or nothing is known of the persons responsible for 
them. 


“This book tells the stories of a selection of such people who at 
some point have impinged decisively if anonymously on the course of 
recorded history—themselves unconscious of the importance of their 
action. Imaginary these biographies must be, since they are of people 
from whose lives history has preserved only the one episode in which 
they emerged into the limelight. They are written by those to whom 
the atmosphere of the periods concerned is a living reality, although 
the main qualification of each author has been the proven ability to 
tell a good story.” 


Entertaining and suggestive. Hilaire Belloc’s “The Man who 
Recognized the Royal Family at Varennes” and Michael Oakeshott’s 
“The Servant Girl Who Burnt the MS. of the First Volume of Carlyle’s 
History of the French Revolution” are more than worth the price of 
the book. 


UNDER THE JAPANESE Moon. by Phyllis Ayer Sowers, L.C. Page & Co. Pp. 

303. U.S.$1.75. 

The author has a real gift for story telling and maintains the 
interest well. But in spite of this you put the book down with a slight 
sense of disappointment. The title raises hopes of learning something 
about Japanese life but you actually learn much more about the 
American boy and girl and the negro mammy than you do about any 
Japanese. There are of course certain descriptions of Japanese scenery 
and of the customs of the people but the people are but pale shadows. 
Even the scenery does not always seem to be accurately described. 
Wisteria, azaleas and lotus are all portrayed as in bloom at the same 
time. Also the descriptions are clumsy at times, as for example when she 
described an obi thus, “There were ‘obi’ sashes such as O Matsu and 
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O Hana wore in careful flat folds extending in back up and down their 
slender bodies.” But in spite of this the story is clean and wholesome 
and if you do not expect the young folk to learn much about the 
Japanese from it, is a good book to provide entertainment for them. 


M.H.B. 


THE EPistLE To THE HEBREWS. James. T. Hudson. T. & T. Clark, 38 George 

St., Edinburgh. 2/- net. 

This small treatise on Hebrews aims to clarify its meaning for 
the preacher and for general use. The Introduction shows that the 
epistle was neither written by Paul nor to the Hebrews. Dr. Moffatt’s 
and Dr. Weymouth’s translations have been consulted and their phrases 
are occasionally used. By the side of the text is a marginal] analysis 
which includes frequent scriptural cross-references. It aims to assist 
the reader or student to grasp quickly the meaning of the verses or 
passages analysed. For a similar purpose words or sentences are some- 
times inserted in brackets in the text. This small volume (74 pages) 
should be useful to those engaged in teaching the epistle or bent on 
exegetical understanding of its contents. 


We Woutp See Jesus. D. T. Niles, Student Christian Movement Press, 
Loudon. Pp. 128. Paper 2s. 


This is a book on evangelism by a young Christian Tamil in Ceylon. 
As this is written with the background of a worker in the Orient it 
will offer much help to those interested in evangelism in China. The 
author first makes a plea for evangelism. He then states the rationale 
of evangelism. This is followed by a practical discussion of the 
approach, attitude to other religions, atmosphere and perspective in 
evangelistic work. The problem of evangelizing the Church and making 
it a truly indigenous Church is also treated. For further light on 
“Witnessing and Sharing” and “Staff-Fellowship” for teams doing 
evangelistic work the books and pamphlets of the Oxford Group are 
recommended. 


This work has an introduction by W. A. Visser ‘T Hooft of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 


A HISTORY OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY. Tlie Period of the Philosophers (from 
the beginning to about 100 B. C.). By Fung Yu-lan, Ph.D. Tr. by Derk 
Bodde with introduction, notes, ‘aegraphy and index. Pp. 476. Price 
Chinese $18.00 (25s. in London; $6.00 in North America). Peking. 
Henry Vetch: London, Allen and Unwin Ltd. 


This volume marks a big step forward in the realm of the History 
of Philosophy. It is not many years since courses of study in Western 
institutions made only slight reference to things Chinese. Gradually 4 
few Western sinologues began to make available to their readers the 
results of their researches in Chinese religions and_philosophica! 
thought. But now we have reached a new stage in which Chinese 
scholars, who have acquainted themselves with Western thought as well 
as their own past, are applying modern scientific and critical methods 
of historical research to their own literary heritage. This present work 
is one of the best examples of this new advance. 


Dr. Fung is one of the most outstanding Chinese students of 
Chinese philosophy. Since his training in Columbia University, he has 
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had experience as professor of philosophy in the National Tsing Hua 
University, Peiping, and as lecturer in Great Britain under the auspices 
of the Universities’ China Committee. His earlier studies in connection 
with the publication of “A Comparative Study of Life Ideals” and his 
my a of Chuang Tzu were a preparation for this more comprehen- 
sive work. 


This present English work is a translation of the first of two 
volumes in Chinese. It is hoped that the second volume can be pub- 
lished in translation in 1938. Derk Bodde, who translated this volume, 
after graduate work in Harvard University. spent several years in 
Peiping on a Harvard-Yenching Institute fellowship. While there he 
also translated “Annual Customs and Festivals in Peking.” 


This first volume of Dr. Fung’s philosophical work, after giving 
a general survey of early periods and treating of philosophical and 
religious thought prior to Confucius, discusses Confucius and the Rise 
of Confucianism. It then takes up in turn Mo Tzu and the Early 
Mohist School. Mencius and His School of Confucianism, the ‘Hundred 
Schools,’ Lao Tzu and His School of Taoism, the Dialecticians, Chuang 
Tzu and His School of Taoism, the Later Mohist School, Hsun Tzu and 
His School of Confucianism, Han Fei Tzu and Other Legalists, the 
Confucians of the Ch’in and Han Dynasties, the Appendices of the 
Book of Changes and the Cosmology in the Huai Nan Tzu. and finally 
the Six Disciplines and Ultimate Triumph of Confucianism. 


The book is packed full of information and critical discussions on 
Chinese culture and philosophical thought. It will require intensive 
study and careful reflection on the part of Western students who desire 
to enter into the spirit of the oriental thinker. We have much to learn 
from China and the Chinese are their own best interpreters. This work 
should certainly be included in any comprehensive course of philosophy 
in our Western institutions. 


GOFORTH OF CHINA by Rosalind Goforth. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Pp. 364. Price U.S.$2.00. 


“Dr. Goforth was one who from early youth was devoted to the 
Master’s service. He felt it his duty in season and out of season, in the 
house and by the way, to preach the Gospel. He had a familiarity 
with the whole Bible, which he had read over many times in both 
English and Chinese. He had unbounded optimism and it took a great 
deal to discourage him. He was fearless in the expression of his con- 
victions, and in condemnation of all kinds of evil. His relations with 
the Chinese were very intimate and he held a very deep place in their 
affections. He had a great faculty for choosing and putting to work 
voung Christians, and he always had a number of these accompanying 
him in his work among the villages. Many of the evangelists who have 
labored long in the northern field were of his choosing and training. 
His faith in God and in the value of prayer was very strong. He 
believed in and constantly preached the power of the Spirit of God to 
convict of sin and to cleanse, and the necessity of being filled with the 
Spirit for effective service. His labors were great and effective.” In 
these words Rev. G. K. Kine. cc time Mission Secretary of North Honan 
Mission sums up very aptly his impressions of his former colleague. 


This present volume might be considered to be an elaboration of 
that concise summary. As we read through this story of Dr. Goforth’s 
life and work, as he passed from one stage to another in his busy life, 
We are both inspired and challenged. We are inspired as we see the 
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way God led in the opening of new fields of labor and the planting of 
the churches in hitherto untouched areas. Goforth had the true spirit 
of the pioneer. We are challenged by the consecration and sacrificial 
devotion of Dr. Goforth as he gave himself without reserve to his work. 


The writer had the privilege of attending some of Dr. Goforth’s 
revival meetings after he had branched out into broader fields, of 
travelling together with him on occasion, of entertaining him in the 
home, and of hearing him speak at summer-resort conferences both 
earlier in his career and near the close of his life. These contacts 
confirm the high tributes from fellow workers and friends as found in 
this biography. | 

For the study of evangelism—the best methods to be used and the 
essential spiritual qualifications needed for the work—this_ record 
furnishes much data. This will be especially useful in our time when 
evangelism is being placed more in the center of every aspect of 
Christian activity and service. Again, in these times when the general 
trend is away from so much emphasis on popular revivals towards 
personal contacts and smaller groups, we need to think carefully into 
the relative value of the various methods. 

Every age in the development of the Church has its peculiar 
problems which try the hearts and Christian vrace of its leaders. Dr. 
Goforth labored in that difficult period in which Christian thinking and 
. scientific knowledge were struggling for adjustment. In Modernism and 
“Higher Criticism” the swing of the pendulum had gone too far and 
many were led to “throw out the baby with the bath.” This naturally 
and rightly worried those who stood firmly for the great fundamentals 
of our faith. But it especially frightened those to whom literalism in 
Biblical interpretation and loyaltv to basic Christian convictions were 
inseparable. Many had not then learned, and some still have not, that 
extreme literalism was one of the greatest foes of true faith. Dr. Goforth 
seems to have been one of those who was not able to make the essential 
intellectual adjustments to the constructive and wholesome hisorical 
and critical thought found in devout scholars who were pointing the 
way. Now that the chaff is being more and more separated from the 
wheat and the great fundamentals are standing out in even clearer 
light than in the past, this problem is gradual!yv being removed. However 
this may be, it is evident that Dr. Goforth felt it necessary to make a 
strong fight for the faith as he saw it. 


We must express appreciation to Mrs. Goforth for giving us such 
an intimate and revealing picture of her hero husband. One feels that 
at times she has been over conscientious in picturing her own fears 
and “little faith.”” We perceive that, as a consecrated servant of God 
and a loyal companion in her husband’s labors, she was one of the 


bravest of the brave. F.M. 


FrRoM BuDDHA TO THE Curist. The History of a Spiritual Pilgrimage, by Rev. 
Taisei Michihata, Tr. bu Rev. P. A. Smith—The Church Publishing Society, 


Tokyo, 1987. Pp. 239. Price Yen $2.00 : 

This is the story of a Japanese who for twenty-eight years lived 
the life of a Buddhist priest, and then, after being converted to the 
Christian faith, spent thirty years in the work of spreading the 
Christian gospel. The author calls this volume the first part of his 
own “Pilgrim’s Progress,” and he hopes to publish the second part later. 


The first half of this record gives us insights into the life inside 
Buddhist temples in Japan as well as some understanding of Japanese 
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sects of Buddhism in general. Frankly the author does not give a 
flattering picture of Buddhism. He finally came to feel that it was a 
religion without life. The hollowness: of the ceremonies he was 
performing so perfunctorily began to trouble him much. He sums this 
up as follows: 


“The forms of worship, the chanting of the Sutras, the rites and 
the prayers before the guilded images all seemed utterly foolish to me. 
I went through them in the presence of my people, and I did so with 
all reverence outwardly, but in my heart I felt that it was a ridiculous 
mockery from beginning to end. My sermons were all necessarily of 
this same hollow tvpe. If I had preached about Paradise or the divine 
grace and mercy of Buddha or Amida, the old men and women who came 
to hear me would have wept for joy. But I simply could not bring 
myself to preach about such superstitions.” 


The story then turns to contacts with Christianity. He was 
impressed by the earnestness of Christian preachers. As one of his 
friends remarked the “Christian wreachers move their fists up and 
down” in their zeal to proclaim their message. Then there followed 
contacts with the Y.M.C.A.. a Christian hospital, and missionaries. It 
was while engaged in reading the New Testament account of the Lost 
Sheen that the sense of sin and a call from God came to him. We will 
let him tell his own story. | 


“But now. as T slowlv read the parable again. stonping every now 
and then to listen to my thoughts. my Lord, who had long been callin’ 
me, seemed to take me in his arms, saying. ‘Come unto me and I will 
give vou rest,’ and then and there He led me to the green pastures 
I had sought, out beside the still waters. In that instant my heart 
was suddenly so filled with gratitude and joy that I could scarcely speak. 
An inexpressible hapniness filled my whole being.—After what seemed 
to me about twenty minutes of this. I raised my head. wiped away mv 
tears and stood up. My heart was as clear as a full moon in cloudless 
skv. All my carnal desires were gone with not a trace of them left 
behind; the lirht of God’s work shone into my very soul; I was filled 
with the fire of the Holy Spirit. I stood up, new-born into the Kingdom 
of God. Hallelujah!” 


From this point-on he enters heartily into the work of witnessing 
for Christ. He goes to a “School for Evangelists” in Osaka for training. 
Later his wife and whole family follow along the Christian way. 


Chapter 36 contains, under the form of questions and answers, a 
comparison of Christian and Buddhist teachings. Chapter 39 gives a 
further comparison. The last chapter has a statement of the way the 
author sees “The Hand of Ged” in his life. F.M 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS. The January 1988 Number, 3/-. 
Oxford University Press. 


The January 1938 issue of the International Review of Missions, 
as usual, is devoted almost entirely to a survey of the situation in 
general, and of the work of Missions in particular, in the different 
countries in which that work is being carried on....in Japan, China, 
India, Central Asia, the Near East, Africa, Latin America and the 
Pacific area, written by the editors. 

_ _Their conclusion regarding the progress of Christianity in the world 
i$ significant. The Christian Church, they say, stands in a position more 
critical than for many: generations. It is going through a time of great 
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and increasing difficulty, and that difficulty bids fair to grow worse 
until the Church’s very life is at stake. But it is also true both that 
the Church faces situations of great hope and opportunity, and that 
within herself. there are seen to be signs of evangelistic zeal. 


This present number contains one artticle besides the Survey, in 
which Dr. J. T. Addison, Professor of the History of Religion and Missions 
in the Episcopal Theological School of Cambridge, Mass., writes inter- 
estingly of the changing attitude toward non-Christian religions. 


The Present Situation 


THE ALDERSGATE COMMEMORATION 


- The Methodists in Shanghai had a three-day celebration on the 
bi-centennial occasion of Wesley’s Aldersgate experience. The joint 
celebration began formally on Sunday morning, May 22, at Moore 
Memorial Church. Dr. Z. T. Kaung preached a powerful sermon on 
“The Meaning of Aldersgate.” He presented five main points: New 
Discovery of God’s universal and unconditional love to all believers as 
witnessed by the Holy Spirit in the hearts of men; New Life in preachers 
- and in the middle class people of England when they accepted Christ; 
New Evangelism spreading far and wide with “flaming torches” and lay 
preaching; New Praises with Charles Weslev and his hymns: New 
Society with a militant Church fighting against social evils. Dr. Kaung 
reaffirmed that China needed such a spiritual movement with a leader 
like John Wesley and with followers who are eager to have the “heart- 
warming” experience. Dr. Edward James and Dr. R. Y. Lo assisted in 
conducting the service. The Moore Memorial Church Choir sang two 
anthems in English under the directorship of Mrs. S. M. Woo. Two 
kinds of Commemoration literature were distributed at the Church, one 
in the style of the N.C.C. Forward Movement pamphlet, andthe other 
a souvenir folder with a colored portrait of John Wesley printed on 
the cover. Special Wesley Day services were held at the Union Church 
and the Community Church for the English-speaking pemarexatiqns on 
Sunday morning. 

The Methodist students and young people attended a student service 
in Moore Memorial Church at 4:00 on Monday afternoon, May 23. No 


less than half a dozen middle schools and two colleges of the Southern. 


Methodist Church were well represented at the snecial Commemoration 
service for students. President Y. C. Yang presided and delivered an 
introductory address on “The Significance of the Aldersrate Commemora- 
tion.” Dr. Idabelle Lewis Main spoke to the spell-bound audience in her 
beautiful Chinese national about Susanna. mother of Wesley. 
Dr. Z. T. Kaung presented a real challenge to the students of the 
present-day China. A summary of his stirring. address is appended at 
the end of this article. The McTveire School Choir sang two beautifu! 
anthems. The gathering of such a large revresentative student body 
was an inspiration to the speakers and all of the Christian school work- 
ers. This meeting certainly brought the students closer to the program 
of evangelism of the Church. 

May 24 was the last day of the Commemoration. An evening service 
was planned for “The People called Methodists.” It was a_ sacred 
Fellowship of a re-united Family. The denominational barriers of the 
“Northern” and “Southern” Methodism were done away with. Drs. 
Handel! Lee and Li Tien-lu, President and Dean of Nanking Theological 
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Seminary, were the two speakers for the joint sacred Fellowship. They 
told of and commented upon the religious experiences of John Wesley. 
Only Wesleyan hymns were sung by the congregation and the choir. At 
about quarter before nine, the congregation stood in silent prayer for 
a minute to observe the time of Wesley’s “heart-warming” experience in 
Aldersgate Street Chapel two hundred years ago. There was nothing 
of the spectacular in the order of the evening service. It was an 
expression of the spiritual descendants of John Wesley to pay a high 
respect to their leader and to sieze upon this psychological moment 
for rededication and reconsecration. May this fellowship meeting in the 
Church on Yu Ya Ching Road form an epoch in the history of the 
Methodist Church in China. 

Summary of Dr. Kaung’s address delivered before the students. 
Topic: “The Challenge to the Youth of the Present-Day China” 


Part. 1. China in the process of destruction: 

(1) Destruction of property and wealth. 

(2) Ruin of industry and commerce. 

(3) Obliteration of culture. 

(4) Deprivation of livelihood. 

(5) Moral degradation. 

(6) Loss of human lives. 

(7) Violation of womanhood, 

(8) Home-wrecking. 

(9) Mental suffering. 

(10) “A piece of scorched earth.” 

Part 2. Searching questions for “YOU” and everyone: 

(1) Are you qualified physically, mentally and spiritually to 

i cope with the present situation? 

(2) Are you able to feed, clothe and house the needy people 
according to the standard of bare existence? 

(3) What can you do in solving-the problems of living? 

(4) Can you heal the broken hearts and restore the broken 
homes. 

(5) Have you any definite plans for reconstruction and re- 
habilitation? 

(6) Are you ready to devote your life to the solution of any 
of such national problems? What is the aim of your life? 


(7) Do you not hear the call of God to render the needed 
service to your fellow countrymen? 

(&) Are you not willing to dedicate your all and yourself to 
this unique and gigantic piece of life work? 


Part 3. God in your life: 

(1) Without the generating power, a machine cannot do its 
work. 

(2). Without telescope or microscope, a scientist with his naked 
eyes cannot see the distant stars nor the minutest germ 
cells. 

(3) So withcut Christ and the almighty God, you cannot move 
the great Chinese population: or make a new nation cut 
of them. 
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(4) Wesley, through his Aldersgate experience, accomplished 
wonders for England in the 18th century, politically, socially, 
economically, culturally and religiously. He devoted his 
whole life to the rebuilding of a Christian nation. 


Conclusion: Now accept God in your life and use His mighty power 
in order to accept this challenge. Both God and men are waiting 
anxiously for you to step forward to attempt great things for Him and 


your fellow men. Z. S. Zia. : 


ORDINATION OF MISS CAROLYN T. SEWALL 


The Tientsin Association of Congregational Churches has made 
many innovations for the advance of the Church in North China, Never 
has it done a more felicitous act, however, than when it recently ordained 
Miss Carolyn T. Sewall to the Christian ministry, the first woman, 
foreign or Chinese, to be ordained by North China Congregational 
churches. 

Miss Sewall has been a resident worker in the schools and country 
churches of the Tientsin Station since the first fall after her arrival in 
China in 1913. Thus this ceremony has come as a fitting expression of 
the appreciation and affection of her Chinese colleagues who elected 
and consecrated her to this office in the Church at the completing of 
these twenty-five years of service. 

The move for nominating Miss Sewall to the ministry came from 
Chinese Christians. The official election was by the Association of 
Chinese Churches of the Tientsin District. The ordination services 
were held in the lovely edifice of the Kang Wei Lu Church, one of the 
outstanding congregations in North China. 


American and Chinese guests were present from three provinces: 
Hopei, Shantung and Shansi, the Shansi delegate being Miss Flora 
Heebner just passing through on her way back from furlough in 
America. Other Shansi delegates from Fenchow and T’aiku were not 
able to attend because of war conditions that prohibited travel. Invited 
guests included many personal friends, former school students, American 
and Chinese colleagues, and delegates from the North China Congrega- 
tional Associations and from other denominational bodies. 


One of the outstanding features of the ceremonies was the display 
of gifts to the new minister, a happy way of expressing congratulations 
by the Chinese. These many presentations were displayed in the chapel 
of the church downstairs under the auditorium. Scrolls and gay pieces 
of silk and framed banners, all with apt sentiments in beautiful Chinese 
characters, covered the walls. Many of the smaller gifts, such as 
pictures and study furnishings, were arranged on tables on the chapel 
platform. Two Japanese soldiers came in once during the two days 
and looked curiously over the display. A Chinese heard one of them 
remark, “It must be Christmas.” Three other presents did not appear 
in the midsi of this glory—two chickens and a basket of eggs! 


The ordination took place at the Kang Wei Lu Congregational 
Church on May 14 and 15, 1928. The Examining Council, which was 
_ properly organized on Saturday afternoon in the church auditorium. 

elected Rev. Earle Ballou as Moderator, and Rev. T. C. Wang of Peking 


as Clerk. After the usual procedure of presenting credentials, state- 


ment of faith and religious experience by the candidate, and the 
examination by both the Chinese and American friends present, the 
Council approved unanimously of the move to commission Miss Sewal] 
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to the ministry. The whole proceedings were marked by unusual 
warmth of Christian friendship, and Miss Sewall afterwards remarked 
on what a good time these Chinese friends seemed to be having in 
bestowing this honor on her. 


On Sunday morning the Ordination Sermon was preached by Rev. 
Earle Ballou, the newly elected General Secretary of the North China 
Congregational Churches. 


The ordination exercises proper were held on Sunday afternoon at 
8 o’clock. A hard wind and rain storm prevented some guests from 
arriving, and still others failed to arrive because they could not get 
through an area shut off by martial law. But the auditorium was well 
filled. Beautiful flower decorations were made possible by a gift from 
nurses and attendants of Dr. Ting’s Hospital where Miss Sewall con- 
ducts a Bible class. Miss Constance Buell’s arrangement of these 
flowers was a much appreciated contribution to the atmosphere of the 
service. The presiding officer was Rev. M. S. Huo, pastor of the church 
and Chairman of the Tientsin Association. Mr. C. H. Li, principal of 
the local middle school, led in opening prayer. The right hand of 
fellowship was extended to the new minister by Rev. C. Y. Wei, a 
colleague of Miss Sewall’s for several years. Rev. Charles A. Stanley, 
Dean of the Cheeloo School of Theology, who was born in Tientsin and 
superintended the construction of most of the present buildings of the 
Tientsin Station, gave the charge to the new minister. The charge to 
the congregation was given by Rev. T. C. Wang of Peking. 


Miss Sewall’s attainment to those qualities and abilities of pastoral 
love and sacrifice which the ordination to Christ’s ministry expect of her 
were evident in those two days of fellowship; and the services seemed 
a suitable bestowal of the privileges of that order upon a worthy 
candidate. Lewis L. Gilbert, Jr. 


ACTIVITIES IN CANTON 


A friend phoned me this morning about a girl, eighteen years of 
age, a cousin, who has come from Canton to join in Canton a group of 
women who are training for service at the front. He wants to have 
my help in persuading her to go back to her home in Hong Kong. The 
girl, however, is unwilling to go back to an idle life in Hong Kong and 
is determined to do what she can for her country. She is typical of a 
growing number of youth who see that service for country involves 
more than talk. 

In my room which looks over the busy Canton Bund I can see a 
stream of life—motor cars, rickshaws, pulled carts, rich man, poor man, 
beggar man, thief and others going back and forth. Last night, as 
nearly every night, when I was falling asleep I could hear voices singing 
in chorus songs of patriotism. This morning, shortly after day- 
break, as I looked out of my window I could see several hundred 
soldiers, well dressed, and seemingly well equipped marching along to 
a swinging marching song they were singing. Each day there is a 
meeting of a thousand men, different groups of the newly formed militia. 
They sing, too, and when they have a good leader they sing very well. 
Last night as I rode along the Bund in a rickshaw I saw a hundred 
or so girls, dressed in shorts, marching along to a stirring song. They 
are a group which, I am told, marches through the streets singing every 
evening. Children sing patriotic songs at their play, some of them 
poor children who, one would think, had little to thank their country for. 
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About us there is going on a movement of song which has 
significance because it is one of the expressions of the spirit of coopera- 
tion which is growing in China. I talked yesterday to an official who 
said that in chorus singing there is a great force for unity. He talked 
of the Marseillaise, the song of France, which was the symbol of the 
revolution. Music is doing, he thinks, the same thing for China that 
the Marseillaise did for the French. 


Governor Wu Te-chen told me a few days ago that China has 
learned more about cooperation in the past seven months than she has 
learned in the past forty years. He is right but he does not go far 
enough. China has learned more about cooperation in the last seven 
months than she has learned in all of the centuries of her long history. 
The ruins of houses in the rural town of Tsang Hsing where I was last 
Sunday, the killing there by bombers of two hundred persons (so the 
number was reported to me) has done mor2 to,teack the people of that 
countryside the price of disunity than all of the books which have 
been written. 

In the face of great needs, leaders who are thoughtful in Canton 
are thinking of forces, more than human, which can give strength to 
meet the crisis they face. Mayor Tsang Yaia-po when I saw him recently, 
said that though he was not a Christian he felt the need of the religious 
spirit and urged his associates to have a religious spirit. in their work. 
A young government employee, a returned student, talked to me in my 
office recently of his realization of the need of Christ’s spirit to give 
men in public office the strength they need to live up to their respon- 
sibilities. He, too, was not a Christian, but he feels that men needs 
today something more than human strength. 

To my mind there is a hunger, born of struggle, which does exist 
among leaders in the government, among the thoughtful ones, which 
could be met, in part at least, if we of the Christian community would 
forget things less important and deal with individuals. But it is hard 
to do when we have habits born of the past, habits of caring for 
institutions, good in themselves but only means by which to serve a 
cause in which we believe. So I am afraid that the opportunity which 
we face, because of the struggle which arouses a sense of need in 
men and because of the example of the leader. General Chiang Kai 
Shek, will slip through our hands. We will be, as we are, busy about 
many things and it is hard to become different. 


There is, as there never has been, a reaching out by the people 


for friendship and understanding and help from foreign countries. 


The little group which started the Canton Committee for Justice to 
China, a few months ago did not know that this expression of sympathy 
and desire to help in a small way would warm the hearts of so many 
Chinese in South China. The bulletins which have been printed and 
distributed, 12,000 of each issue printed monthly, have not been very 
well prepared but they have been an expression of a group of foreign 
residents of China, a gesture. The result has been an appreciation by 
Chinese much greater than the work of the Committee would justify. 
This is because Chinese do want to know what foreigners think. If they 
find that they sympathise, it warms their hearts. It is true that a 
gesture may mean much in certain times. 


An indication of the appreciation of government for the work of 
the church is seem in the formation in March of the Canton Committee 
for the Management of Refugees Shelters, appointed by the governor 
and working under the Kwangtung Emergency Committee for the Relief 
of Refugees. This committee is not entirely made up of representatives 
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on Christian organizations, it does not bear the Christian name, but it 
is largely a committee of representatives of Christian groups. This 
committee has managed the Shelters of Canton and now plans to 
establish the first of what it is hoped will be many refugee villages 
in fertile and unused land in the Province. A leader, a young man of 
ability, has taken the leadership of the first colonizers who will move 
from the shelters to the Jand in June. The plan is full of difficulties 
but if successful it will mean much not only to the refugees but to the 
entire rural problem of China. The government banks, the Department 
of forestry and agriculture of. the province and the land bureau are 
giving complete cooperation in this project—another sign of the awakening 
of the country to the need for cooperation. 


Church services go on much as usual, there are baptisms, preaching 
services and the usual activities of the churches with many of the 
churches badly depleted by those who have sought refuge in the country, 
in Macao or in Hong Kong. The War Relief Committee of the Churches 
has not lacked for money for its work and has been active in many 
ways. Just now it is with the free service of young men and women 
conducting fifty free schools for poor children in the city, schools con- 
ducted for the most part in churches. 


The Canton Y.M.C.A. has been given the greatest vote of confidence 
in its history when the city responded to its annual appeal for funds 
and memberships in a way which surprised and pleased the leaders of 
this organization. Making plans four months ago, the board and staff 
cut the budget not only to the bone but beneath it and decided that it 
migh be possible to secure $12,000 in gifts and memberships. When it 
came to time to enlist leaders the enlisters were surprised to see such 
a ready response to the call for help; it was, in fact, the most ready 
response they had ever met. So the goal was raised to $15,000. 
Developments showed that this was still not a high enough goal. When 
the final count was made on May 12th the reports showed that more 
than $34,000 was given in membership fees and in gifts in what was 
probably the best campaign of the 29 campaigns this organization has 
ever conducted. Bishop Muk, of the Shung Kung Wei, now past 
70 years of age, led one team with great spirit and showed again that 
a man’s age is not the measure of his spirit. 


ITINERATING IN WAR TIME 


The pastor and deacons of one of our Shantung country circuits 
asked me to help in the collecting of funds to support the ministry. 
Before starting, I prepared an address on “God loveth. a cheerful giver.” 
It had three heads (1) Who is a cheerful giver? (2) Why does God 
love a cheerful giver? (3) Some examples of cheerful! givers. For the 
third head I went to a bound volume of the Missionary Herald of 1887. 
One of the most striking instances was that of a domestic servant who 
poured out at the feet of Jesus the result of many years’ savings, in 
Chinese money of to-day equal to 500 dollars. 


Riding over bumpy roads in brilliant sunshine, the first village was 
reached. Here the leader was sheltering some of the flood refugees. 
He said the tiny official grant had been stopped and the poor people 
had nothing to do save go out begging. At other places I visited groups 
of these refugees. In crowded unhealthy hovels, babies had been born. 
and children had died. One’s heart aches for all the sufferers under 
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such conditions. The offerings made in this village were twenty-five 
per cent in advance of last year. 


The next morning I visited a nearby village with a Christian teacher 
from the Government school. The opportunity to speak to the boys 
was at once given; everywhere, in this time of crisis in China, the 
missionary finds eager and almost strained attention given to his 
message. 


At the next village a group of Christians has been formed as the 
result of a tent mission. The leader was expected back from the Foster 
Hospital, Chowtsun, that day, with his daughter, who had been success- 
fully operated upon for eye trouble. We had a service, after which 
they said the collection would be made when the leader returned. So 
we went on to one of the older churches, where we found that, since 
the war became acute, they had been having a prayer meeting every 
evening. Here also the collection was better than last year. 


The next day we divided into two groups of two. Four villages 
were visited, amongst them being £wo where the tent had been for the 
first time this spring. It was thérefore quite encouraging to find the 
names of twenty-three givers from amongst these new learners. 


On that day the weather changed first to rain, then to snow, and 
then to cold winds and sharp frosts. For one whole day it was not 
possible to go out. To be in a Chinese village under such conditions 
and not complain requires some grace. Bicycles had to be left behind 
whilst we trudged over thick mud for two miles to the large market 
town where the headquarters of the circuit are situated. Here we found 
many war refugees, one an old lady of seventy-four, who had left the 
Shantung capital for Sianfu, the capital of Shensi province, but, finding 
that was not a safe place, she returned to Shantung, and had recently 
arrived at her ancestral home in the country. That evening I walked 
out to another village alone. Here lives a very interesting and refined 
type of man who is feeling his way nearer to Christ. He asked me for 
help on the subject of baptism. I promised to send the pastor a letter 
with a list of important Scripture passages, showing how many of the 
fundamental Christian doctrines are illustrated by baptism. Whilst 
talking the windows shook as the booming of distant guns sounded. 

The next day was Sunday, which, although spent in non-Christian 
surroundings, yet has a special significance. I fully understand Mark 
Rutherford’s saying how almost passionately he longed for the Sundays 
as they came round. Amongst those at the service was a young 
engineering student, who said he would cal] in the afternoon for the 
pastor and myself. We found he was one of a family of eleven, and 
all but the father were war refugees who had fled from the capital. 
We were taken to a home, one room of which was put at the disposal 
of this family. There was the mother, with her eight children, the 
youngest still in arms. I can never forget the contrast between the 
gross darkness, sin and ignorance depicted on the faces of the people 
outside, and the light, peace and refinement shown on this mother’s 
face and on the faces of her children. What a delight it was to meet 
with this Christian family! With what joy we had prayer together. 
The humble room became indeed “as the gate of heaven” and I felt | 
could go “in the strength of that meat many days.” 

The next morning we had a church meeting with twenty-three 
present from nine villages. The subscriptions were read out and found 
to justify the inviting of the pastor for 1938, and so we gavc thanks to 
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God, and I mounted my bicycle for the twenty-five mile ride to Chowtsun. 
Passing through a country town some ten miles on the way, I found 
the large market in progress. Suddenly the syren gave warning of 
approaching aeroplanes, and in almost no time the market dispersed. 
(The Missionary Herald) February, 1938. 


THE CHURCH’S CALL TO VOLUNTARY SERVICE 


The Kwangtung Synod at its last Annual Meeting voiced its 
approval of the addition of another vital movement to its constantly 
expanding program, namely, Lay Training and Voluntary Workers’ 
Institutes. This was not an entirely new factor in the work of the 
Synod since two or three Presbyteries had previously emphasized the 
need for revitalizing the life of the churches and Christian groups 
through the use of Institutes for the enlistment, training, and supervision 
of voluntary workers. 


In spite of the Sino-Japanese undeclared War and its disrupting 
activities, the movement has been launched and seven of our ten 
Presbyteries have accepted the responsibility for the promotion of its 
activities within their respective boundaries. In most cases a com- 
mittee has been appointed, including the commissioning of one of its 
members, generally the Supervising Pastor, as special Secretary and 
Director. | 


Three Institutes have been held since October and each has reported 
signal success in arousing the interest of Young People in the work 
of the Church and in securing the consecration of a few leaders amongst 
them to engage in active, responsible leadership in Worship, Sunday 
School, Evangelism, Young People’s Work, and kindred services. By 
this means a great number of Churches have been inspired to new 
efforts in making the church a center of influence and activity in the 
lives of their membership and in the life of the community. 


In the early stages of promotion it is becoming increasingly evident 
that the churches in al] the Presbyteries are recognizing the need and 
the value of the movement as its means of revitalizing and enriching 
the lives of Christians in this generation and as an instrument for 
enlisting the whole church for work and service. This movement is 
not just another organization, another item in the program, another 
method of approach to our work, another cog in the machinery of 
administration; it is a spirit of consecration, a spiritual power working 
in the minds and hearts of this generation for the release of new 
creative energy in human lives and relationships. The Chinese Church 
is entering upon its second and third generation in which its young 
people are assuming positions of responsibility and leadership which 
hasten the process of making the church indigenous and insuring its 
existence as a living reality and as a more positive factor in the life 
of the community as a center of influence and service. 


The outstanding example of how such a movement affects the 
life and work of a congregation is illustrated in the experience of the 
city church in Yeungkong. The leadership of this church is now com- 
posed of second and third generation Christians, all young people, 
including their recently ordained Pastor, (with the exception of two 
or three Elders), and the church is rapidly becoming a center of 
activity in the life of the community aid is reaching out in many 
directions for the increase of its influence, its service, and its cooperation 
in all phases of community life. 
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A plan is being sought for the mobilization of the adult membership 
of the churches whereby their interest and energies may be enlisted 
in the work of the church. In pursuance of this objective we are 
working on a plan for Elders’ Institutes to be held in connection. with 
the Annual Meeting of the Presbyteries. 


Training Conferences in Fukien. The Rev. Frederick Bankhardt, 
of Yenping, Fukien, writes vividly of the Training Conferences being 
held in interior towns in Fukien. Of a Training Conference for Church 
members in Yungan, Mr. Bankhardt writes: 


“Miss Robinett, one of our fine W.F.M.S. workers, and several 
Chinese colleagues and I spent two weeks during the month of February 
in that center. We held a training conference for church members, 
teaching them what it means to be a Christian, and also what respon- 
sibilities rest upon them as members of the church. Not counting the 
students of our schools there who attended some of the classes during 
the day, there were from 15 to 20 men and 30 to 40 women present 
during the day. Every night evangelistic meetings were held with an 
average attendance of about 150. 


“Several things impressed me deeply during these meetings. The 
outstanding impression was the Vital Church, a church with a number 
of members who take an active part in spreading the Gospel throughout 
that region. Several visited neighboring villages on Saturday and 
Sunday, telling the blessed message of Christ to many who would not 
otherwise get to hear it. In this way constantly there are names being 
added to the list of probationers in the church. I think especially of 
one farmer who goes out every Saturday and Sunday to neighboring 
villages, preaching the Gospel according to his ability. He has thus 
been used by Christ to touch many hearts by the witness he brings. 
I happened to attend the quarterly conference of the Yungan church 
and heard him and others report about the work they did during the 
quarter. 


“The next thing of real interest was to listen to the stories of 
personal work being done by members of the church. I think just now 
of the personal work being done by one of the teachers in the Girls’ 
School. He frequently talks with the students about Christ. 


“Mr. Chiu Tao Keng and Dr. Everett Stowe had spent three weeks 
among Middle Schools and in some of F.C.U. student work centers. They 
reported the following: 


1. In the village work the students are grappling with real 


problems instead of being “assigned lessons.” 


2. The fellowship of these student groups of 8 to 10 students and 
a faculty member means rea] living together, dividing up labor, knowing 
who shirks and who takes responsibility, etc. 


3. The purpose of “saving China” puts a purpose into the life of 
many a student who had just been going to school to “read books” before. 


4. There is confusion in the conflict of how to reconcile the peace 
teaching of China’s sages and of Christianity with the present conflict. 
“How can there be a God if He doesn’t stop this war” is a frequent 
remark of students. 


5. It was felt that the village propaganda work didn't go far 
enough or deep enough, and would need to be followed up before it 
would bring the widespread results that it should bring. (English 
Bulletin No. 8—Religious Education Fellowship) April, 1938. 
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China Inland Mission Goes 
Forward:—The 73rd annual meet- 
ings of the China Inland Mission 
on Tuesday, May 10th, in spite of 
the terrible war conditions pre- 
vailing over so large a part of 
the field, were marked with an 
enthusiastic optimism. 


The Rev. W. H. Aldis, from the 
chair, reminded the meeting that 
the Kingdom of God has often 
made great advance in circum- 
stances of tribulation and dis- 
tress, and made brief mention of 
some of the causes of thanks- 
giving to God which are more 
fully set forth in the Story of 
the Year under the title, “The 
Clouds His Chariot.” 


It was with nothing less than 
jubilation that the announcement 
was made and received that from 
the headquarters of the mission 
in Shanghai a cablegram had 
come directing the despatch of 
reinforcements which are to in- 
‘clude 18 of the new workers ready 
to sail from Great Britain. (The 
British Weekly) May 19th, 1938. 


The Open Door:—Many letters 
tell of exceptional opportunities :— 
From Haichow, N. Kiangsu:— 
“The situation in Haichow, 
though fraught with danger, is 
wonderful from the standpoint of 
the evangelistic opportunity pre- 
sented. The neople seem to be 
even more willing than ever to 
hear the Gospel and to heed it 
too. The opportunity for using 
tracts in reaching soldiers and 
the educated and higher classes 
and the people in all walks of life 

is greater than ever before.” 
Laichowfu, Shantung signals:— 
“T was especially glad to have 
these at the time, as we are find- 
ing a wonderful opportunity to 
work among the business men of 
the city, and also we hand out 
tracts to the soldiers. They reach 
out eagerly for them. We trust 
that some of these younger men 


who are fighting for their country 
may find our Saviour through 
these tracts before it is too late.” 


A bandit-ridden area in Kiangsi 
is now open:— 


“Many of the tracts have been 
already distributed in what was 
a short time ago and for about 
ten years a bandit-ridden area, 
and where we may not be able to 
visit again for a _ considerable 
time.” 


The effect of the war on the 
minds of people in the capital of 
Shantung is seen below:— 


Permit me to send my hearty 
thanks for your kind and unex- 
pected free gift of Tracts which 
you posted to me on the 25th 
September this year. 


They are proving a boon indeed 
in our city preaching hall and I 
like them so much, that I am 
ordering with this five dollars’ 
worth. You ask for a report, and 
I can only say that I make an 
address each day on one sheet- 
tract and after delivering my 
address I present each hearer 
with a tract. Our meetings are 
well-attended just now. The war 
seems to have made our Tsinan 
people more serious minded. and 
anxious to enquire of the things 
of God. I cannot yet report any 
definite results, but I feel sure 
that the written word taken after 
a-stirring address, cannot but be 
of great benefit to those whose 
hearts seem to be moved by the 
spoken word. The Hall mentioned 
above is run by our Mission and 
the Chinese Church conjointly, 
and is a real source of strength to 
the Church, with a regular stream 
of converts coming from it. 


With prayers for your greater 
blessing in the work. 


Yours sincerely, 
H Payne. 


From Mr. Arthur S. Olson of 
Suichow, Honan, we hear:— 
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“The opportunities for preach- 
ing and the spreading of the 
Gospel in this section are really 
marvellous. During my _ twenty 
years in China, I have not seen 
anything like it. There really 
seems to be eagerness for listen- 
ing to the Gospel. People are 
offering the use of their buildings 
for meeting places and pleading 
that regular visits be made. We 
are trying to fulfill these requests 
as far as possible. 


I must tell you what a tract 
through the working of the Spirit 
did on our field. A man of about 
sixty years, by name Chang, was 
handed a tract. In reading this 
tract he became greatly moved, 
came to the mission station to 
hear more, was gripped by the 
Gospel and so eager to help 
spread it that he built a three 
“chien” building as a_ chapel, 
using his own money, and offered 
to pay half the salary of a Bible 
woman, no evangelist being avail- 
able. An evangelist visits the 
' place on Sundays as far as pos- 
sible. The building, however, 
proved far too small so most of 
the services have been held out 
in the open. This work has now 
been carried on for 18 months. 
Old Mr. Chang is as eager as 
ever to reach the neighboring 
people with this wonder message 
of salvation. Can we not say, 
Praise the Lord.” 


Then from Mr. David K. Steybe 
of C.I.M., Wuchang, Hunan, comes 
the following testimony of the 
cumulative result of grants from 
the Tinling Fund For Free Tract 
Distribution— 


“The Student Series tracts I 
distributed mostly myself amongst 
the many students of the middle 
school here. I cannot at once 
speak of definite results, but the 
Literature from your honorable 
Society, which was scattered free- 
ly during the nearly three years 
we have been working here has 
helped greatly in the work. You 
may see this from the progress 
outwardly seen in baptisms: 
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(The Report, 1936-1937, of the 
Religious Tract Society in China). 


Progress in Central China:— 
We ought to sing a Te Deum over 
the completion of our new Parish 
House. Work on it was begun 
June 10th, and it was finished by 
the end of November. On the 
ground floor there is an office for 
our Women’s Auxiliary. Our wo- 
men wanted me to acknowledge 
the receipt of $30.00 from the 
Diocese of North Carolina pre- 
sented through Miss Laura Clark’s 
sister. who is Diocesan President, 
The large room is our Parish 
Hall. It was first used shortly 
after completion for the “World’s 
Week of Prayer” for all denomina- 
tions. Now we use it in many 
ways, for parish meetings, Wo- 
men’s Auxillary meetings, and 
the children’s Sunday School ser- 
vices. We began a drive for at 
least a hundred and_ twentv 
memorial! chairs at $3.00 each. I 
promised to collect twenty chairs 
from my friends outside Kiukiang 
as a challenge to the congregation 
to get the other hundred. Now I 
am glad to say we have 160, and 
the whole thing has been done 
during the raging of war! Up- 
stairs are two guest rooms, and 
two members of the vestry have 
promised to equip 
memory of their deceased mothers. 
I want you to know the name of 
our new Parish Hall. I call it 
the “Salt and Light Association,” 
a place for Christians. It reminds 
every one of us that Christ said 
“Ye are the salt of the earth.” 
and “Ye are the light of the 
world.” 


1935 1936 


5 30 


The Rev. Mr. Lo at Maolin 
reports the _ institution of a 
special church club for the farm- 
ers of his parish. There is 
nothing so encouraging at this 
difficult time as hearing about 


them 
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those of our staff who are brave 
enough to go forward with new 
projects. (District of Anking 
Newsletter) May, 1938. 

Country Evangelism:—Rev. G. 
H. Aldis of the China Inland 
Mission, assisted by young Chi- 
nese Christians has been experi- 
menting in street preaching in the 
Futzunyi. area. A subject was 
chosen for each day—God, Man, 
Sin, The Cross—with the idea that 
the first address should introduce 
the subject, and each following 
speaker take his hearers, one step 
further. In spite of the rival 
attractions of theatricals, acrobats 
or the cattle market, they were 
never in want of an audience. 
Many Gospels were sold. The 
hearers were a typical Chinese 
country crowd, their faces curious, 
indifferent, slightly contemptuous, 
wistful, haggard, listless, inter- 
ested. Here is a _ priest with 
shifty eyes; he buys a set of 
books. Will he use .them, as 
some do, for shoe soles, or will 
he read of the One who came to 
save such as he? 


Along comes 2a weather-beaten 
farmer, who listened to the Gospel 
stories with close attention; sud- 
denly he asked “How long ago is 
it that this Jesus was on the 
earth, and sufiered these things?” 
and, when told, he said, “How is 
it that we have not heard about 
this until now?” All these con- 
verts of country work must live 
in the midst of a deadly and 
corroding heathenism, an atmos- 
phere in which most of us would 
find it difficult to live victoriously 
for a single day. (The Life of 
Faith.) 


The Tibetan Challenge:—Here 
are some evidences that the time 
has come for a missionary advance 
among the non-Chinese of Tibet, 
as listed by Dr. J. H. Jeffrey in 
China’s Millions: 

(1) A more favorable political 
situation. 

(2) A priesthood largely dis- 
credited, in some parts at least. 
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(3) The destruction of many 
important lamaseries and _ the 
slaughtering of hundreds of 
lamas, thereby depriving the non- 
Chinese people of their spiritual 
guides. 

(4) The high cost of training 
priests. 

(5) The friendliness of the peo- 
ple towards the foreigner. | 

(6) Many regions formerly re- 
garded as being closed to the 
missionary now are open. 

(DA readiness to believe the 
missionary’s message. 


A plan for advance was dis- 
cussed at a recent, conference of 
the West Szechwan. District of 
the China Inland Mission. The 
relative values of different centers 
were also considered. 


Encouraging News From Man- 
churia:—Hailar, Manchuria, has 
the lowest percentage of Chris- 
tians of any provincial city in the 
country; but according to the 
World Dominion Press there has 
never been such a demand for the 
Scriptures as now—hundreds of 
Bibles, New Testaments, Bible 
portions and Christian Literature. 
Numbers were sold in dens of 
vice. The present § disturbed 
situation and distress of mind 
disposes many to give heed to 
Christian preaching. 


Reports recently presented for 
1937 show that there is a real 
hunger for religious instruction 
on the part of the peoples. Con- 
verts have been gathered in large 
numbers at ail the centers, and a 
wider extension of the work into 
untouched areas is clearly in- 
dicated. The Government has not 
restricted freedom for work or 
movement about the country. 


There is want, hunger and 
suffering everywhere, and non- 
Christian officials and others well 
disposed have given large assis- 
tance, frequently on condition 
that the relief is administered by 
missionaries and native Chris- 
tians. (The Missionary Review of 
the World) May, 1938. 


830 

Chinese Mission to Lepers:— 
Following a brief session, the 
Board of Directors of the Chinese 
Missidn to Lepers gave a dinner 
party yesterday evening at the 
Shanghai Bankers’ Club in honour 
of the Rev. T. C. Wu, the newly 
re-appointed General Secretary of 
the Mission who tendered his re- 
signation in November, 1936, 
after eleven years’ service, of Dr. 
Lee S. Huizenga who has recently 
come back from attending the 
Fourth International Leprosy Con- 
ference at Cairo, Egypt, as a 
partial delegate of China, and of 
Dr. C. L. Wong, the newly- 
appointed medical superintendent 
of the Nationa] Leprosarium of 
Shanghai, who has just returned 
from a six-months special study 
on leprosy at Culion, Philippine 
Islands. 


Both Dr. 
Wong gave very interesting re- 
ports of their trips abroad, which 
were enjoyed by all those who 
were present. It was_ indeed 
most regrettable that both China 
and Japan were not represented 
at this epoch-making world con- 
ference on Leprosy where 400 
delegates representing 55 coun- 
tries were present as a result of 
the war of their mutual destruc- 
tion, but China was fortunate in 
securing the services of Dr. 
Huizenga as a partial delegate of 
the Chinese Mission to Lepers. 


Dr. Wong spoke most. en- 
thusiastically of the herculean 
efforts made by the Philippine 
Government in combating the 
dreadful disease of leprosy and 
the most encouraging results they 
have achieved in the contro] of 
the malady. Dr. Wong hopes to ex- 
periment with what he had learned 
and observed in the Philippines in 
his own leprosarium with a view 
to making it a model for the other 
leprosaria in the country to fol- 
iow, especially in the matter of 
treatment and administration. 
(North China Daily News) May 
28th, 1938. 


Huizenga and Dr. 
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Y.W.C.A. Activities: — Y.W.C.A. 
women are working as volunteer 
aids in hospitals, as directors and 
assistants in refugee camps, as 
teachers for refugee children. 
Others are rolling bandages, mak- 
ing hospital pyjamas, collecting 
funds for milk for mothers and 
babies, visiting and writing let- 
ters for the wounded in hospitals, 
and washing their warstained 
clothing, some even going out at 
night with the trucks to help to 
bring them in from the battle- 
fields. Trains of wounded soldi- 
ers on their way to inland centres 
are being met at junctions and 
food and hot drinks are supplied, 
and sleeping mats to ease the long 
journey. Clothing and _ bedding 
for refugees are being collected 
and distributed, women in refugee 
camps taught to remake old gar- 
ments for themselves and their 
children, and padded cotton quilts 
for bedding. In one city, the 
Y.W.C.A. took as its special res- 
ponsibility the needs of some 300 
boat families living on the canals; 
in another the Employment Bureau 
is trying to find jobs for the 
hundreds of foreign women who 
have lost their work. A “‘Woman’s 
Exchange” has been opened by 
the Shanghai Y.W.C.A. as a-ser- 
vice to members and _ friends, 
where they may sell unwanted 
things, buy necessities at low 
cost, or exchange goods. The de- 
partment of used clothing is 
proving especially popular. 


Alongside of this the Y.W.C.A. 
is continuing a good deal of its 
regular programme, which _in- 
cludes a variety of interests. For 
example, Tientsin is conducting 
a free day-school under- 
privileged children, while Chefoo 
runs an excellent kindergarten. 
In Canton about 100 people at- 
tend the devotional and Bible 
Study meetings held every Thurs- 
day, and the Citizens’ Educational] 
meeting—lectures, dramas and 
sing-songs—are also largely at- 
tended. Hostels are full to over- 
flowing. 
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The war emergency projects are 
not likely to decrease in number 
as the months go by, but they are 
assuming a somewhat different 
character. In the “Unemployed 
Chinese Women’s Refugee Camp” 
opened by the Shanghai Y.W.C.A. 
a specialized type of service has 
been undertaken. One of the 
secretaries writes: “It has ac- 
commodation for 300, chiefly 
single girls, but married women 
without male support are also 
received with their children. The 
emphasis is placed upon training 
these women in various occupa- 
tions, and to place them in jobs 
where they can be self-maintain- 
ing. With this in mind, al] the 
work of the camp, cooking, clean- 
ing, housekeeping. is being done 
by the girls and women them- 
selves. There are courses which 
will fit them for work as amahs— 
washing and ironing, sewing, 
knitting: instruction in sanitation 
and hvgiene, a course in the care 
of children. using the children in 
the camp for demonstration pur- 
poses. Already a_ request has 
came from an employer’ who 
wants skilled embroiderers, and 
girls are being trained in this 
work. employment-placing 
service will function to assist 
girls in finding jobs. 

The Y.W.C.A. is co-operating 
closely with the W.S.C.F. and 
Student Department of the Y.M. 
C.A. in surveying the needs of the 
refugee students, numbering over 
30,000 who are flocking into the 
interior to the temporary univer- 
sities that have been set up after 
the destruction of those in FEast- 
ern China: and is specially con- 
cerned with plans for housing the 
women students. Mass education 
is another important project to 
which much thought is being 
given, especially in rural areas. 


To enable them to carry out 
their plans, they look to their 
friends, outside China, as well as 
within, confident of their sym- 
pathy and desire to help con- 
structively. There has_ been 
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| widespread response in many 


national associations to the ap- 
peal launched from the World’s 
Headquarters last September: 
general campaigns to raise funds 
among the membership have been 
launched in Australia, Belgium, 
Great Britain, India, Malaya, 
Netherlands Indies, New Zealand, 
Norway, Palestine, Syria, Sweden, 
and the United States, while gifts 
from National Committees, groups 
or individuals have been sent 
from Canada, Czechslovakia, Hol- 
land, Hungary, Italy, Japan and 
Switzerland, and the isolated cen- 
tres Durban and Lagos. (World’s 
Y.W.C.A. Monthly) April, 1938. 

Work in Szechuen:—About 120 
men and women, Chinese and 
foreign, serve the Gospel among 
the 15,000,000 people of Eastern 
Szechwan. 3ishop Houghton 
writes below a few impressions 
gained during visits to the sta- 
tions of the diocese. 


Long before I arrived at Nan- 
chung in January for my con- 
secration as Rishon of this area 
careful plans had been made for 
a series of meetings for Chinese 
Christians to be conducted by 
Miss Christensen. She visited ten 
centres, and the gatherings usual- 
ly lasted at least six days. In 
nearly all these places she was 
accompanied by Miss Lu, of 
Tahsien, and the Rev. T. E. 
Benson, who conducted’ extra 
meetings and were kept very busy 
in personal work amongst the 
many who sought their help. 

There were results. Miss Lu 
relates that out of some hundreds 
of women who came to her, 262 . 
actually repented and turned to 
God. The first issue of the new 
Diocesan Magazine contains the 
testimonies of a prison governor, 
a young colporteur, and wife of 
a pastor, typical of others who 
throughout their lives will thank 
God for Miss Christensen’s com- 
ing to this district. Church mem- 
bers transformed are witnessing 
to the change wrought in their 
lives by the Spirit. New Warmth 
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has been injected into frozen 
prayer meetings. In every place 
there was some response, some- 
times more than the missionaries 
realized. 


But to them—and, in measure, 
to us all—the meetings were a 
humbling, almost a _ terrifying— 
experience. For the veil of res- 
pectability was drawn aside, and 
the real condition of the churches 
revealed—the general absence of 
a sense of sin, the lack of any 
clear distinction between the lives 
of Christians and outsiders, quite 
apart from the appalling catalogue 
of sins actually committed. We 
have to face the fact that here, 
as in England, though not entire- 


ly for the same reason, our 
churches contain a larger or 
smaller proportion of nominal 


Christians, who have never ex- 
perienced the new birth and 
therefore have no testimony to 
give to others. The missioner 
may frequently fail to distinguish 
between a backslider and one who 
has never had any life at all, 
but as far as the impact of their 
lives on the world around is con- 
cerned, the difference is often 
very slight. There is already 
sufficient prejudice against the 
“foreign religion” and unless it 
produces men and women who are 
different from those around them, 
living on a different plane, ac- 
cepting different standards, aim- 
ing at different objectives, the 
outsider naturally remains out- 
side. 

If this is a correct diagnosis, 
what is the remedy? Surely it is 
that the leaders, Chinese and 
foreign, should seek God’s Face 
for themselves, for the churches, 
and for the indifferent and large- 
ly unevangelized missions around. 
Only as they draw near to a holy 
God will they recognize and de- 
plore the present state of affairs, 
and thus be prepared for Him to 
show them how new life can 
come, and the whole aspect of 
things be changed. With this 


object in view a Monthly Day of 


selves. 


[June 


Prayer was inaugurated in August. 
In every station throughout the 
district the workers meet together 
for prayer and fellowship on the 
first Wednesday of each month. 


Specialized work amongst the 


educated and official classes is 
carried on at Chungking and 
Wanhsien. At Chungking we have 
a pastor loaned to the Y.M.C.A., 
but having the over-sight of a 
keen group composed partly of 
men from this district, but partly 


of members of the Sheng Kung 


Hui from Hupeh. They are hop- 
ing eventually to erect a church. 
In Wanhsien a movement has 
begun as a result of the energetic 
witness of a Mr. Hsie, of the 
Customs. Bible Classes in Eng- 
lish and Chinese are held in his 
house on Sunday afternoons, and 
a young man baptized on Christ- 
mas Eve may be regarded as the 
first-fruits of this new endeavour. 
With the vast influx of refugees 
from other provinces at the end 
of the year, opportunities in these 
great cities are being multiplied, 
and in Wanhsien we have no 
Chinese worker. 


Leper Work:—The leper work 
continues to be a very important 
part of our duty. During the 
past year ninety lepers have 
passed through our hands, of 
whom some fifty-three were with 
us at the end of the year. There 
was a heavy death roll during 
January and February when the 
influenza epidemic visited these 
parts. At that time, some of the 
leper Christian leaders passed 
away. Practically all the Chinese 
and Tibetian lepers are Christians 
in other words, 80 per cent of the 
inmates. Evangelistically, the 
leper work forms the most fruit- 
ful of all the hospital’s activities. 
Two of the leper men take regular 
turns at taking the daily worship 
service. Much of the nursing 
work is done by the lepers them- 
Formerly, there was 4 
paid Chinese acting as nurse to 
them. His service has been effi- 
ciently substituted by trained 
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lepers, thus effecting no small 
saving to the leper funds. 


We were asked by a high con- 
gular officer visiting our lepro- 
sarium whether the lepers really 
appreciated what we were doing 
for them. We were glad to be 
able to answer him in the affirma- 
tive. No words can _ possibly 
describe the utter misery of this 
destroying disease. The lepers 
themselves loathe it. The less 
infectious types resent being 
housed with the ulcerated type. 
Old leper inmates who have been 
accustomed to cleanliness, shrink 
with horror from those recently 
arrived. A new inmate, who was 
only in the early stages of the 
disease, on seeing others beyond 
cure in their dreadful condition, 
fled the place in horror. Poor 
fellow. How long will it be be- 
fore he will be glad to share the 
same room with the worst of the 
lepers? But despite all this, the 
writer has found a blind leper, 
while enduring pain and extreme 
discomfort, praising God for His 
wonderful grace. 


Work in Kweichow:—This in- 
flux of down-river people should 
mean a great deal to this province. 
As for ourselves, we are begin- 
ning to realize the opportunities 
that are at our door and the pos- 
sibilities that the near future 
— for the Church in Kwei- 
chow. 


Not a few among the refugees 
belong to churches in other parts, 
and we trust that among these 
there are some who will be able 
to assist in the work. 


Upon our arrival back in Kwei- 
ting, we rejoiced to see that most 
of the Christians had had a real 
spiritual uplift. For some eleven 
days there was a graduate of a 
Peking Bible School by the name 
of Li staying here. He left the 
day before we arrived, but his 
testimony and message had been 
used to do a good work. It is 
interesting that this man _ is 
Wusting the Lord for all his 


San Yuan tent 
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needs, and after he has had a 
good look round this province he 
wants to work for the Lord in 
some place where there is no 
established work. He is to help 
us in a week of special Bible 
study beginning next Monday. 
R. O. Metcalfe, Kweiting, Kwei- 
chow. 


Among Refugees and Wounded: 
—We rejoiced this morning to 
hear about the conversion of two 
of the refugees from Chekiang, 
who have stayed here on the 
compound for a month. I usually 
think of refugees as people poor- 
ly clothed and fed, but these are 
dressed in fur-lined silk garments 
and eat the best of food. They 
are all well educated, but only 
two were Christians out of the 
twenty-one, when. they arrived. 
When they first came, only the 
two Christians were keen on at- 
tending morning prayers, but 
later they all came. One of the 
men. just recently converted, 
carried his hymn-book about all 
day. They sing a good deal of 
the time. They left this morning 
en route to Changsha. Mrs. C. T. 
Paulson, Hokow, Kiangsi. (China’s 
Millions) May, 1938. 


Evangelistic Opportunities :—In 
preaching and 
voluntary evangelistic bands have 
been busy, four lay-readers’ class- 
es being attended by about eighty 
young men and women. In Fu- 
yin-tsun, following a Summer 
School for Sunday school workers 
and others, new villages were 
opened up; the number of Sunday 
schools has increased to twenty- 
six, with 700 scholars, and a very 
large number of persons have ap- 
plied for baptism. 


In a report from the Weinan 
district we read of the founding 
of a church at  An-chia-kou, 
through the conversion many 
years ago of a carpenter of that 
village who had been employed at 
Sianfu in the building of a new 
chapel and had there surrendered 
to Christ. 
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Near Weinanfu, a_ dignified 
Hongkong lady of seventy-three, 
who had been an ardent Buddhist 
but had wholeheartedly respond- 
ed to the Gospel, despite difficul- 
ties in reaching the city would 
not be deterred, but said “What- 
ever happens, I will be baptized.” 


Such a strong renewal of Chris- 
tian life and witness was God’s 
preparation of the province for 
the intensifying of China’s trou- 
bles by the Japanese advance in 
the autumn of the year. 


Shantung. An encouraging 
series of six tent missions had 
taken place in the spring: two 
villages without a single Christian 
have now the _ beginnings of 
churches. The demand for the 
Scriptures has been increased 
even despite the upheavel caused 
by the Japanese advance on Tsi- 
nanfu in the autumn, so that ten 
colporteurs working in the B.M.S. 
area along report the sale of no 
less than 74,943 books. 

Mr. Shih, working in the Tsing- 
chowfu area, met a military man 
in the museum there with whom 
he had long talks. He bought a 
Gospel and catechism and came 
daily, morning and evening, for 
prayer and study. After three 
weeks be became a believer, ex- 
periencing great joy. He applied 
for baptism. He was baptized by 
the city pastor a month after the 
first meeting; he made a _ sub- 
stantial offering and a vow to 
witness for Christ wherever he 
might go. 

Mr. Huo met with a man named 
Li who was involved in his village 
in a dispute over land with a 
relative. When Mr. Huo arrived 
he found Mr. Li tied to a tree. 
The neighbours did not dare to 
interfere, but Mr. Huo intervened 
and secured Mr. Li’s_ release. 
This led to Mr. Li calling his clan 
together to hear the Christian 
message and himself declaring his 
desire to become a disciple of 
Christ. | 

Tsingchowfu. The Chinese staff 


[June 


in charge of the Kuang Te hos- 
pital have acquitted themselves 
valiantly, and stuck to their posts, 
The last few months have been 
heart-breaking for them, but in- 
stead of despair or panic there 
has been a real effort to raise the 
standard of efficiency of the hos- 
pital by developing a pathological] 
service and the training of male 
nurses. This latter experiment 
was well rewarded in that three 
students graduated with honours. 
The Leper Hospital functions ad- 
mirably, and active evangelistic 
effort is shared by the staff and 
nurses, altogether an outstanding 
example of Chinese Christian 
initiative and responsibility. 
Tsinanfu. With the transfer of 
twelve of the Chinese staff and 
sixty students to the West China 
University at Chengtu and the 
calling up of final-year students 
and nurses, “we have had the 
disappointment of seeing our 
carefully built-up work being up- 
set,” writes Dr. Ingle, “but we 
must not think of it as collapsed.” 
Cheloo Hospital was the only one 
in the neighbourhood ‘kept open 
during the fighting to which Chi- 
nese wounded could be _ brought 
for treatment. Christmas Day 
was spent by our staff in the 
operating theatre, and the safe- 
guarding of all our valuable pro- 
perty in Tsinan is due to the fore- 
sight and courage of the staff who 
remained. | 


Taiyuanfu. The Schofield Memo- 
rial Men’s Hospital has never been 
busier than during the first seven 
months of the year till air raids 
began. The upper storey wards 
were then emptied and dugouts 
made. In October half the nurs- 
ing and the coolie staff had left 
and on November 8th the city 
changed hands. Some damage 
was done by shell-fire, but no 
casualties were reported. ‘Medical 
supplies and coal are hard to 
come by,” but Dr. Wyatt writes 
that foreign and Chinese alike 
have caught the spirits of de 
pendence upon God. 
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The Women’s Hospital also 
showed a record for the first six 
months in all departments. A 
third of the Chinese nurses re- 
mained to support Dr. Ellen Chow 
in her determination to stick to 
her post. The story of how she 
and her mother remained throuch- 
out raid after raid inspiring 
patients and staff with courage 
and confidence cannot be told 
here. A shell shattered her bed- 
room wall a short while after she 
had vacated it, and she was 
menaced by soldiers and looters. 
Missionaries do not get the V.C., 
but a Chinese woman, whose leg 
had to be amputated and whose 
baby had six wounds, expressed 
exactly what we feel. While the 
building shook and rattled she 
gripped Dr. Chow’s hand and 
said, “You are good to stay with 
us.” 


Sianfu. In spite of occasional 
bombing, the hospital work has 
gone on at fairly high pressure 
since the Communist coup at the 
end of 1936. Over 800 wounded 
have been treated, and Dr. James 
Clow gives striking examples of 
the results of Christian teaching 
among soldier patients of the 
erstwhile Communist army. 

An old student, Mr. Sun, is 
now head of the male nursing 
school from which three out of 
five students obtained honours in 
their final examination. A rural 
Public Health Centre and house 
visitation gives increased oppor- 
tunity for follow-up work. We 
look forward to the time when it 
will be possible to rebuild the 
hospital which has proved to be 
such an effective part of our 
evangelistic work in the city and 
province. (The Missionary Herald) 
May, 1938. 


League of Engineers for Peace: 
—At the annual meeting of the 
China branch of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers of Great 
Britain, the Chairman of the meet- 
ing, Mr. Eric Davies, made an in- 
teresting speech on the respon- 
sibility of the engineer today. 


completely 
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He said: “Civilisation, as we 
know it today, is a synonym of 
industrialisation, and I suggest 
that the engineer is the greatest 
human factor in indus- 
trialisation which has resulted in 
the crowding of the human race 
into a densely packed habitation, 
and we, in Shanghai, have recent- 
ly had a sharp reminder of what 
might happen to a city if 
modern amenities, such as pure 
water supplies, efficient sanita- 
tion arrangements, food supplies, 
light, and transport facilities had 
broken down — it 
would almost certainly have 
ment the complete extinction of 
the whole population in a very 
short time from serious diseases 
—This is a great responsibility 
we are carrying. 

“We create the situation and 
then we have to find the means 
to deal with it.” Especially in 
the last 50 years, the engineer has 
been called upon to face a ding- 
dong struggle; first, he has been 
asked to produce an armour plate 
which no shell can pierce and 
then shells which no armour can 
withstand, and every new threat 
must be met with an immediate 
response in the form of equip- 
ment to nullify the effect of the 
modern engines of destruction. 


“In this city, we have seen one 
mechanical contrivance slaughter 
over a thousand human beings— 
this, indirectly, is the respon- 
sibility of the engineering pro- 
fession, and, in no spirit of 
pacifism, one does feel that the 
time has_ arrived when the 
engineer should raise his voice in 
protest against the misuse of the 
knowledge he presents to the 
world. This may be an “Utopian” 
thought but I cannot imagine 
any more powerful agency than a 
combination of the engineers of 
the world raised in protest 
against needless destruction of 
life and property, the present 
magnitude and the future possi- 
bilities of which must be the 
thought of any of us who were 
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here in Shanghai during those 
never-to-be-forgotten months of 
last year.” (North-China Daily 
News). 


The Good Samaritan Story In A 
Tram-Car Shed:—Not all of the 
refugees are in camps. There are 
some who, altho’ they have been 
driven from their homes, have 
managed to come through the 
winter as “squatters.” A group 
of these are in the Tram-car shed 
on Hart Road. The roof has kept 
off the rain and snow. There was 
a concrete floor. There were no 
walls to keep out the bitter winter 
winds, but now, the “winter is 
past and gone” and “the time of 
the singing of birds has come.” 
The cool breezes will sweep 
through soon. The empty tram- 
cars sitting about make delightful 
classrooms for the 40 odd children 
gathered for “Sunday School” on 
an April Sunday morning. And 
this is a Sunday Schoo] that has 
plenty of space for games too. 
(District of Anking Newsletter) 
March 1938. 

Training Purpose:—A Training 
Class for Men and Women Work- 
ers of Rural] Churches will be held 
under the joint auspices of the 
Rural Institute of Cheeloo Uni- 
versity and Cheeloo School of 
Theology. 


The training course will use the 
Cheloo University campus and 
the equipment in Tsinan, Shan- 
tung. It will run for one year 
and nine months, divided into 
three terms. 

Applicants should be middle 
school graduates or have equival- 
ent training and experience. 
Preference will be given to ex- 
perienced Church workers, who 
must be recommended by their 
churches. The age limits are 
from 19 to 39 years. A Chinese 
application blank will be sent 
upon application to the Rural 
Institute, Cheeloo University. Ap- 
plications should be received be- 
fore August 15th. The entrance 
examinationn will be held o 
August 29th-30th and class work 


[June 


will begin September 2nd. The 
total fees including food amounts 
to $111.00 per year, payable in 
three instalments. The curri- 
culum will include a course in 
Bible and methods of Church 
work by the members of the 
School of Theology’ Faculty. 
Courses in Agriculture, Home 
Economics and Rural Reconstruc- 
tion will be given by the staff of 
the Rural! Institute. 


Union Theological Seminary 
Scholarship for China:—Each 
year the students and faculty of 
Union Theological Seminary con- 
tribute to a Student Friendship 
Fund, for the purpose of bringing 
a student from another land for 
study and further preparation at 
the Seminary with the under- 
standing that such students will 
return for work in their home 
land at the conclusion of their 
study. 

For the Seminary year Septem- 
ber 27, 1939 to May 21, 1940 the 
students have designated China 
as the field, and will make avail- 
able $1,000 to the man or woman 
selected. Minimum student ex- 
penses for the academic year are 
estimated at from $550 to $600, 
including tuition and room ($200), 
and food ($165). Many of the 
students contributing to this fund 
will be living within this estimate. 


Candidates must be graduates 
of a college or university whose 
degree is recognized as_ the 
equivalent of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s B.A. It is preferable 
(thouch not essential) that they 
should also have had a seminary 
course in theology after college. 
They must have had experience 
for a number of years after gra- 
duation from seminary (or univer- 
sity) in some form of full-time 
Christian work. It is thought 
that such persons are in a posi- 
tion to receive the greatest value 
from study abroad and_ thus 
better serve their home land on 
return, and also that such per- 
sons will be better able to con- 
tribute to the international life 
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and understanding of the Semin- 
ary. The importance of intellec- 
tual ability and adequate academic 
preparation on the part of ap- 
plicants cannot be too greatly 
emphasized, for the Fellowship 
can be held only if the appointee 
does satisfactory work while he is 
in the Seminary. He should also 
be a person mature in his think- 
ing. The thoughts and distrac- 
tions of a center like New York 
may be disastrous unless he is a 
person of conviction and balance. 
While there are no age limita- 
tions, a candidate from thirty to 
forty years of age would seem to 
be most desirable. 


In order to meet the second 
object of the Student Friendship 
Fund, the appointee should be of 
a congenial disposition and fra- 
ternal nature, eager to meet new 
friends and share points of view. 
A happy year in the Seminary 
will be dependent. on his ability 
to enter into friendships. <A good 
command of the English language 
is imperative, not only for the 
sake of ease in conversation and 
scholastic work, but also in order 
that he may make addresses to 
small groups if occasion offers. 


Teachers College and other de- 
partments of Columbia Univer- 
sity are across the street from 
the Seminary. If it is so desired, 
about one-eighth of one’s work 
may be elected in these institu- 
tions, but it should be clearly 
understood that the Scholarship 
is intended for one who primarily 
wishes to pursue studies in the 
Seminary, including such subjects 
as the Old and New Testament, 
the History and Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, Church History, Systematic 
Theology, Christian Ethics, the 
English Bible, Religious Educa- 
tion, Christian Missions, Church 
and Community, etc. Any courses 
taken in Teachers College or 
Columbia would be an added 
drain on both time and expense, 
and would probably require more 
funds than are allowed for in the 
above budget. | 
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Application for this appoint- 
ment must be made by February 
Ist, 1939, and should be addressed 
to the Registrar, Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary, 3041 Broadway, 
New York. In order that the 
Student Committee may decide 
on the relative qualifications for 
appointment, each application 
should be accompanied with full 
information as to age, university 
training (including lists of grades 
received), seminary training (if 
any), experience in Christian 
work, purpose, and health. Each 
application should also be accom- 
panied by a recent photograph, 
and by several statements from 
suitable officials (e.g., of the 
Mission Board, Church, or the in- 
stitution of present employment), 
giving judgments concerning the 
applicant’s ability, attainments, 
future promise, and _ suitability 
for this appointment. 

Refugee Baby “Hospitals” :— 
This work grew out of the in- 
terest aroused in their own hearts 
by a Christmas party given by 
the Young Women’s’ Service 
Group, for refugee children. As 
so often occurs, doing a small bit 
of work caused the very lively 
desire to do more, and to do work 
of more permanent value. 


Hence the organization, and 
sub-division of the most excellent 
work now being done. The Group 
has five divisions. 

The first division sorts and 
separates new and old clothing 
donated to them. When this 
clothing is ready for distribution 
it is taken to the camps which 
have sent in requests for clothing. 

The second division leads re- 
creation in various camps, thus 
filling a.very rea] though less ob- 
vious need. 

The third division consists of 
eighteen girls, who take it in 
turn, three or four at a time, to 
prepare milk and feed the babies. 

The fifth division takes the 
babies to clinics where they are 
bathed, weighed and otherwise 
cared for. 
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The work began with only a few Memorial Church; the bottles 
ander-nourished babies, but is | (mostly medicine bottles) are 
expanding literally daily. with child’s 

: an e nipples are covere 
The , ropats . of this Young with a gauze cap. Twice a day 
Woman’s Service Group, under for the: 
which is delivered in buckets 
el * y P containing ice to keep it fresh 
, : for two feedings. The babies 

Report of Milk Project. Re- are visited and weighed reg- 
port of the Milk Project May ularly, and with the co-opera- 
27th, 19388, for Refugee Babies tion of the China Medical Asso- 
Undertaken by the Young Wo- ciation Clinic are given medical 
men’s Service Group of Moore attention and baths. Health 
Memorial Church. In April the talks and instructions as to 
Young Women’s Service Group of feeding and caring for the 
Moore Memorial Church under- babies are given the mothers. 


took, at the request of represen- 
tative of the Red Cross, to start 
a milk depot for feeding under- 
nourished refugee babies under 
six months of age. 


The project was begun with 
eleven babies in two camps. At 
present we are feeding 23 
babies .in six camps. The milk 
is given to supplement rather 


With the co-operation of vari- than displace breast milk, and 
ous individuals and organizations the mothers are urged to drink 
mentioned below, the work is bean milk to increase their own 
going on smoothly and showing supplies of milk. The babies 
signs of healthy growth. _ show marked improvement and 

The procedure which has been gain in weight after even a 
worked out is as follows: brief time. 

On recommendation of the The milk is prepared every 
Red Cross, camps with under- afternoon by the members of 
nourished infants apply to us the Service Group, who raise 
for milk, and a doctor examines funds for this and other pro- 
each child and its mother care- jects by a “One-Cent-A-Day” 
fully, prescribing the quantity bag of which 1,500 have been 
of milk needed to supplement | distributed since the _ group 
the mother’s supply. The milk was organized at Christmas. 
is prepared in the Home Mary Ellen Hawk. (North China 
Science kitchen of the Moore Daily, News) June 12th, 1938. 


Notes on Contributors 


Dr. H. R. Williamson has been a member of the English Baptist Mission 
for many years. Recently he was elected to be Foreign Secretary of 
that Mission and so will leave soon for London. 

Rev. Wilmot W. Boone is a member of the Presbyterian Mission (PN) 
who has been working at Nantao Institute, Shanghai, for many years. 

Rev. M. O. Williams is a member of the Southern Methodist Mission, 
who is on the faculty of the Soochow University. 

Rev. W. H. Hudspeth is Secretary of the China Bible Society, with 
headquarters in Shanghai. 

Mr. J. C. Oliver is a member of the International Committee Y.M.C.A., 
on the staff of the National Committee Y.M.C.A. in China. 


Miss Margaret H. Brown is a member of the United Church of Canada, 
on the staff of the Christian Literature Society. 
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